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Stephen Vincent Benét, born at South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
July 22, 1898, belongs chronologically to the generation that came 
into the world a little before or after the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American conflict and received the full impact of the first World War 
during the impressionable years of adolescence. 

The Benéts had already established tradition in America. To- 
ward 1780 Esteban Benét, of the Island of Minorca, came to seek his 
fortune in the New World and settled in St. Augustine, Florida. As 
the family took root in the American continent, the Spanish name of 
Esteban was anglicized into Stephen, gaining distinction in Stephen 
Vincent Benét, our poet’s grandfather, who became chief of the 
Ordnance Department of the United States Army with the rank of 
brigadier general. He left a number of military tracts which are still 
valuable in their departments and a son, James Walker Benét, who 
was eventually inspector of ordnance in the army. 

A new strain began to make itself felt in the sons of James Walker 
and Frances Neill Rose Benét. The elder, William Rose Benét, who 
was born at Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor, February 2, 1886, 
went to the Albany Academy and in 1907 took the degree of Ph.B. at 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. But it was not long 
before he began publishing unmilitary and unscientific verses in the 
magazines. For some ten months during the World War he held the 

‘Author of the well-known biographies, The Romantic Rebels, Poor Splendid Wings, 


and Farewell the Banner. 
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commission of second lieutenant in the nonflying section of the 
United States Air Service and was honorably discharged in Decem- 
ber, 1918. Once again he was free to devote himself to poetry, in 
which for some years he had been trying his wings. 

In 1913 his first book of poems—Merchants from Cathay—had won 
him friends with a public that was becoming aware of the first gleams 
of a literary renaissance upon which Ezra Pound, Amy Lowell, Har- 
riet Monroe—poet laureate of the World’s Fair of the nineties—and 
other heralds of the dawn had begun to open casements. Miss Low- 
ell’s A Dome of Many-coloured Glass—a volume of pallid verse which 
had appeared the previous year—gave as yet small promise of the 
coming day; but the light was there to emerge, after her study in 
France of the imagists, in the brilliance of Some Imagist Poets—an 
anthology of the poetry of the school. From 1915 to 1917, while 
Europe bled itself white in the war, literary America was being made 
aware of a revolution in poetry. “We are not a school of painters,” 
declared the propounders of the imagist gospel, “‘but we believe that 
poetry should render particulars exactly and not deal in vague gen- 
eralities, however magnificent and sonorous.”’ 

It was the old feud between classicism and romanticism brought 
up to date, with the imagists in the ranks of the rebellious young, 
wresting what they thought a new freedom from the past. Litera- 
ture gained from the revolt in a demand for exactness in the word, 
in a broadening of the materials for poetry, and in a clear, hard in- 
tellectuality that did much toward laying at last the sentimental, 
spooky indefiniteness of the writing of the previous decade. In po- 
etry, free verse, partaking of the solidity of prose, was born; in prose 
there flourished for a time the polyphonic, as practiced by Amy 
Lowell and her followers. 

By virtue of the experimentation rather than by the success of 
the experiments themselves, both prose and poetry on the whole 
rose from their generally undistinguished level. The subject matter, 
too, sought to escape the drabness of a well-known reality with ex- 
cursions to the past magnificence of a Can Grande, to the magic of 
Cathay with its jeweled temples and golden maidens whose feet 
moved to the music of silver bells, to the far seas of the East and the 
farther shores of an imaginatively heightened exoticism. There was 
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hardly a young poet who did not freight his venture with its expected 
cargo of ivory, apes, and peacocks. From the rive gauche in Paris, 
from Cass Street, Chicago, inhabited by Harriet Monroe and Poetry, 
to Union Square, New York, where Max Eastman nurtured the 
Masses on “beauty” and revolution, both sea and land were strewn 
with the dust of ivory and the fallen feathers of the exotic bird. 
Japanese fankas and the briefest of Chinese poems in translation 
filled in the last few inches of the pages in the “‘little magazines” 
which sprang up wherever there was anyone to read. Those were 
the days of Amy Lowell’s Can Grande’s Castle and Pictures of the 
Floating World chiefly influenced by Japanese poetry; of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s first translucent lyrics, and of Vachel Lindsay’s 
The Congo and The Chinese Nightingale. ‘The American renaissance 
drew toward its noon. 

Appearing when it did, William Rose Benét’s Merchants from 
Cathay, therefore, gave the delight of the expected. There was the 
familiar beat in the golden hooves of the merchants’ beasts; their 
curious merchandise astonished one but did not startle; even their 
song of praise to the Grand Chan had the nostalgic echo of some- 
thing heard long ago in some enchanted dream of childhood. But 
William Rose Benét had more personal matters to sing of: the joy 
and passion of love, best expressed, perhaps, in his lovely dedication; 
the impact of the world upon his poet’s sensibility; the wonder in the 
things of every day which one took for granted; the dreams and 
aspirations of youth. 

In his next volume of verse, The Falconer of God, he took leave of 
the exotic for a closer observation of the world in which he lived. 
Subjects like ‘Poor Girl,” “‘On the Waterfront,” and ‘Cats of Cob- 
blestone Street” dispossessed the apes and peacocks, to the displeas- 
ure of the dwellers in the literary Cathay but to the gratification of 
those who saw more genuine worth in the muse of grief and toil 
and humor, for William Rose Benét had a strain of whimsical fan- 
tasy which he was only beginning to play upon. His volume The 
Great White Wall followed in 1916, and two years later The Burglar 
of the Zodiac—a collection of contemporary poems on quick-lunch 
counters, films, smoke, the suffrage procession, night motoring, sky- 
scrapers—a far cry from the gilded patterns of the Amy Lowell 
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school but true to the demands of poetry “‘to render particulars ex- 
actly.” 

He was clever and observant, brilliant and intensely modern, and, 
though sometimes trivial, always in love with his art and therefore 
tender of it. Nevertheless, there was justice in the criticism of Con- 
rad Aiken who, while recognizing in the poet a considerable intelli- 
gence, regretted that “‘his best work is a jargon of approximations.” 
In a sense all but the one perfect thing which it is occasionally given 
the creative artist to achieve becomes, in the long view, something 
attempted but not realized; and so clear-sighted a critic as William 
Rose Benét has proved himself in his writings for the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature would be the first to grant Mr. Aiken’s assertion. 
In the Preface to his selected poems, Man Possessed (1927), Mr. 
Benét wrote: 

To the potential poet—that is, to any one sensitive to experience—to any 

one with the curse in his or her blood that intensifies experience and makes 
moments beautiful or terrible beyond the comprehension of the cool, outside 
observer . . . . there are a thousand pictures behind the retina that will never be 
painted, there are a thousand plastic shapes of beauty that haunt dream and 
waking, there is music that will never be scored and many poems every day 
that will never be written. 
Even when their conception has received form on canvas, harmoni- 
ous sound in the played score, or expression in the written word, it is 
all too often the lot of creative artists to remain to the highest criti- 
cism merely potential 

In his volume Starry Harness (1933) William Rose Benét drew 
from approximation closer to achievement. The fifty-odd new po- 
ems, held together by a title from William Blake, had in them some 
of the quality, in feeling if not in form, of the mystical poet. They 
were, many of them, on the themes of love and remembered beauty, 
poems lyrical and personal, removed—or, one might say, treasured 
apart—from the contemporary scene as too intimate for the electric 
glare of ordinary living. Though not out of touch with life, since they 
were compact of its very essence, they had none of the compromise 
to the modern scene of action which marked his earlier work. One 
sensed a conflict there—the conflict of the poet who, while possess- 
ing, like Shelley, a never sleeping social conscience, yet finds himself 
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by tradition and aesthetic identity of an age removed from his own. 
That same conflict existed in the poet and novelist Elinor Wylie, 
whom William Rose Benét had married in 1923 and whom he lost by 
her untimely death in 1928. 

Elinor Wylie, however, had been able to resolve her conflict by 
creating a world of her own in which she lived more completely than 
in the real. It was a world in little—an exquisite microcosm, highly 
artificial, tidy, perfect, made wholly by her hands and polished and 
refined until not a brown spot of natural soil showed under the stiff, 
glazed porcelain flowers with which she decked it. It was inhabited 
by delicate figures somehow magically endowed with life; by lace- 
clad beaus and belles of a fastidious century; by Venetian-glass 
youths and sad, beautiful orphan angels—Shelley with no admix- 
ture of human dross; by haunting puppets that nevertheless seemed 
more substantial and real than one’s next-door neighbors. In spite 
of the overelaboration of the décor, the precise, jeweled creatures 
came warm and alive under the evocative spell of the author’s 
sensory style which achieved what many an imagist strove for in 
vain. It was in her novels at first that Elinor Wylie captured the 
most elusive shades of feeling rather than in the poems of her early 
slight volume Black Armour, or even in Trivial Breath, published the 
year of her death. Not until the posthumous appearance of her book 
Angels and Earthly Creatures, with its moving love sonnets and noble 
long lyrics, did she attain to full poetic stature, the conflict of reality 
and emotional identification effectively solved at last in a warm 
human approach to experience that is at once personal and univer- 
sal. 

That same approach William Rose Benét put into Rip Tide 
(1932), even though the subject—the love of a young man and a 
girl, who, unknown to themselves are children of the same father 
has more of Byronic romanticism than twentieth-century realism, 
pace Faulkner and others of his school. Mr. Benét wrote the novel in 
verse to give his story the intensification which would have been im- 
possible in the looser medium of prose. It moves rapidly from the 
brooding loveliness of the first book, “‘Sheila,’”’ to the third with its 
tragic though rather incredible denouement when the hero is killed 
in a hurricane while saving the girl. One feels that Nature interceded 
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too patly as a deus ex machina and that, serving morality, Mr. 
Benét did a disservice to what might have been a noble tragedy. 
Throughout, however, there are passages of exceptional beauty and 
power which more than offset the occasional pedestrianism of the 
narrative sequences and occasionally lift the book to rare poetic 
heights. Besides his volumes of poetry William Rose Benét has 
produced a mystery romance, First Person Singular; a children’s 
fantasy, The Flying King of Kurio; a selection of fugitive pieces, 
Wild Goslings; and has edited a number of anthologies, Poems of 
Youth, Fifty Poets, and The Oxford Anthology of American Literature, 
this last in collaboration with Norman H. Pearson. As a member of 
the staff of the Saturday Review of Literature, he has a devoted fol- 
lowing both for his essays and for his literary criticism. 


Stephen Vincent Benét, the younger of the Benét brothers, at- 
tended the Summerville Academy in Augusta, Georgia, and then 
entered Yale University. He began writing very early and with John 
Andrews and John C. Farrar—fellow-students at Yale—edited the 
Yale Book of Student Verse. With the almost inevitable choice of the 
born poet, he identified himself with literature at an age when others 
are merely groping for expression. It was no surprise to his fellows, 
therefore, when he carried away the first John Masefield Poetry 
Prize at Yale, the Albert Stanburrough Cook award, and the third 
Ten Eyck, prize. In 1915 he published Five Men and Pompey, and 
by the time he was graduated in 1919 he had burst upon the literary 
scene with Young Adventure, as vivid and colorful a volume of verse 
as had appeared during that vivid and colorful decade. 

His literary influences—one might say the influences of his genera- 
tion—are perhaps best summed up by those of his young protagonist 
Philip in the novel The Beginning of Wisdom, which Stephen Vincent 
Benét published in 1921: “‘His reading ranged through some desic- 
cated Hegel to Gilbert Murray’s translation of Euripides and back 
again through Wilfred Scawen Blunt and Paul Fort to the Catholic 
novels of Robert Hugh Benson and that astonishing sexual raree- 
show, ‘The Rainbow’ by D. H. Lawrence.’ There was also, of 
course, the literature of the “‘little magazines” and other, more sub- 
stantial, reading from among the poets of the past whom the aspiring 
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young poet will always discover for himself. Large, though as yet 
not universally recognized, loomed the presence of Freud, who was 
to diminish the ego which had thought itself the core of creation, and 
that of Albert Einstein, who was almost to annihilate it by eliminat- 
ing the boundaries of the universe. D. H. Lawrence had already 
come as the St. John of the new psychology, preparing disciples for 
the Freudian gospel; science, through its literate exponents, began 
reaching the masses. 

Outside the university walls the world in the meantime was going 
mad, carrying away in its rush the idealism and generous enthusiasm 
of the romantic young. From factory and college cloister young men, 
hungering for adventure, threw themselves into the war, rationaliz- 
ing romantic ardor to a desire to save the world. The more imagina- 
tive the youth, the more the cause lured him. From Mississippi Wil- 
liam Faulkner joined the Canadian Flying Corps. Louis Bromfield, 
Harry Crosby, William Seabrook, and Sidney Howard offered their 
services as ambulance and camion drivers. John Dos Passos and 
Ernest Hemingway, E. E. Cummings and Laurence Stallings, also 
crossed the ocean to France with more than a million others, many 
of whom never made the voyage back. There was a fever of immola- 
tion in the air which resounded to the refrain of dulce et decorum est; 
and the hope that the war would end all war and make the world safe 
for democracy. 

They were young men of my age and country, they were young men 

At Belleau, at the seaports, by Aisne. 

They went where their passion took them and are not..... 
Thus poignantly Stephen Vincent Benét memorialized them years 
later, though he had not participated in the actual war except in its 
reflexes. Like his whole generation, born in the shadow of war and 
spending the years of growth under its menace, he was never without 
the thought of impending doom. 


It is eighteen years .... you must come no more, 
he wrote in ‘‘1936,” exhorting the risen ghosts of the World War, 


We know your names. We know that you are dead. 
Must you march forever from France and the last, blind war? 
“Fool! From the next!” they said. 
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Dramatic power and a challenging irony—the salient features of 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s poetry—were present to a marked degree 
in Young Adventure which, while it owned indebtedness to Alfred 
Noyes in the ballad of ‘“The Hemp,” to Amy Lowell in “The White 
Peacock,” and, both in matter and in treatment, to Browning in the 
dialogue between Alexander VI and the Cardinal of Capua, an- 
nounced a new and robust singer. Imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is the leading string of every creative artist; once he finds his 
stride, he abandons it forever. But even in his first volume our poet 
made it clear that he had broken free and gave promise of going far 
in the definite American road which he had marked out for himself. 
It was patent to the most superficial critic that in spite of the pre- 
Raphaelite refrains—used, it is true, with effect—in spite of the 
consonantal vigor of the Browningesque dialogue and the modern 
falsetto imitated from the new poetry he sang, for the most part, an 
authentic, indigenous song, spontaneous and vibrant with a gay vi- 
tality. Tiger Joy, which came out in 1925, was to establish Benét’s 
authenticity. 

But before the publication of his new volume of verse he had ap- 
peared as a novelist with the autobiographical Beginning of Wisdom, 
followed a year later by Young People’s Pride. Both novels be- 
trayed the influence of F. Scott Fitzgerald—exponent of the post- 
war age in his striking This Side of Paradise and the later The Beauti- 
ful and Damned—epitomizing in its title the tragic quality and spirit- 
ual stagnation of the young who had come to maturity in the years of 
transition before the values overthrown by the debacle of 1914-18 
had been replaced by other standards. The late John Macy, always 
penetrating in his evaluations, wrote of Benét’s first novel: ‘In this 
book the dream has not been thought out in the waking hours of a 
mind sure of the art of prose. The faults are the faults of inexperi- 
ence, a lack of cold prosaic meditation.”” The very qualities that 
made the poet hampered the novelist. In Jean Huguenot, the story 
of a self-emancipated woman, Benét pursued the novel form, adven- 
turing in it a little further with Spanish Bayonet (1926), a romance of 
Florida in Revolutionary times. His most recent attempt he made in 
1934 with James Shore’s Daughter. He is first of all a poet. It was 
only later, in the conciser medium of the short story which reduces 
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expression to its most telling essentials, that he succeeded in writing 
what came very close to being his masterpiece. But of that, later. 

Meanwhile his collected Ballads and Poems (1931), a selection 
from his three earlier books of verse, gave a highlighted view of his 
poetical progress from 1915 to 1930. The American path, discernible 
in his initial volume, now ran clear and direct, with few windings 
along the byways of past influence. 


I have fallen in love with American names, 


he exulted, 
The sharp names that never get fat... . 
I will fall in love with a Salem tree 
And a rawhide quirt from Santa Cruz. 
I will get me a bottle of Boston sea 
And a blue-gum nigger to sing me blues. 
I am tired of loving a foreign muse. 


His fusion with his soil and its tradition was no longer merely im- 
plicit. Like his own William Sycamore, he rejoiced in the hard, spare 
life that whittled man to the clean universal shape and made of 
even death a blessing. 

Now I live in the heart of the fat, black soil, 

Like the seed of a prairie thistle; 

It has washed my bones with honey and oil 

And picked them clean as a whistle. 

And my youth returns, like the rains of Spring, 

And my sons, like the wild-geese flying. 

And I lie and hear the meadow-lark sing 

And have much content in my dying. 


The legends and history of America fascinated him—the story of 
Captain Hawk, scourge of the seas, who used to defy vengeance by 
boasting, ““The hemp that shall hang me is not grown’’; the tale of 
the last American pirate, Christopher Hew, and his beguilement on 
an enchanted island; the dark records of Salem, and the folk super- 
stitions that had their roots deep in the heart of the race. Out of 
American tradition he made many a stirring ballad in a form that he 
himself devised and elaborated, popular without being vulgar, richly 
rhythmic, supple and direct. He could make it tell a tale as rousing 
as that of “The Mountain Whippoorwill” and as fantastic as ““Moon 
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Island,’ whose crooning lullaby magic drugged one as the mariners 
of Christopher Hew were drugged by the spell of the island women. 

The brown women’s tune 

Chanted deeper and deeper; 

We saw the pearl creeper 

Lay hold of the Moon. 

Then the wild song was ended 

And we held our breath. 

And, in silence like death, 

The White Moon descended. 

And first she was far 

As heaven is far. 

And then she was far 

As mortal things are..... 


She came down in the shape of a girl clothed in her beauty; but one 
of the sailors murdered her—and the light of the moon shone no 


more. 
Only darkness, clay-cold, 
As a snake, sucking strength— 


Christopher Hew told his tale. 
When you caught us at length 
We were madmen grown old. 


There is about the narrative the eeriness of the true imaginative bal- 
lad, heightened by such color as Rimbaud had lent to his “Bateau 
ivre.”’ 

But Benét’s versatility did not stop there. The irony present in 
his earliest work gained skill and suppleness, like a foil well used. 
With subtle humor he emphasized it in his ballad of ‘King David,” 
introducing into the Bible story delightful modern overtones and 
sinewy description, as in the portrait of Uriah whose wife the king 
coveted. 

A close, trim man like a belt, well buckled; 
A jealous gentleman, hard to cuckold. 

David entreated him, soft and bland, 
Offered him comfits from his own hand. .... 


Stephen Vincent Benét is less successful in his shorter, more per- 
sonal, contemporary poems. The light of the present day falls too 
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hard upon reality, and he works best in dawn or twilight moods when 
he can recollect past events in tranquillity or project himself, as in 
Burning City, to some imagined future. Paradoxically, from his 
chosen vantage-point he sees his own time more clearly, with the re- 
sult that he sings in his own voice—the voice of modern man— 
aware of the turmoil, the pain and, yes, the beauty about him. 
“Burning City,” the title poem of his 1936 volume, reaches excel- 
lence he had not attained before in his poetic realization of the con- 
temporary scene. He conceives New York as burning with the whole 
of the present era; it is time itself that is the flame, consuming more 
slowly yet as surely as fire, though from within. But with the flame 
of time there works another fire in the heart of man, a corruption 
that eats outward and destroys. It is no mystical vision, however, 
that Benét unfolds but a shifting, cinematic view of our civilization, 
showing 
the drunkard’s city and the milkman’s, 
The city of the starving and the fed, 
and not omitting 
the overcoatless men with purple hands 
Walking between two signboards in the street 
And the sign on their backs said ‘‘Winter.” 
His impressive “‘Litany for Dictatorships” and the ‘‘Ode to the Aus- 
trian Socialists’ show a mind burning with a noble indignation. 
There is no longer any doubt—f ever there had been any—of where 
he stands, for in the words of Keats he belongs to the company of 


those 
to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


Of the works Stephen Vincent Benét has produced to date, two 
claim equal right to being called his masterpiece, although one is an 
ambitious epic and the other a short story. Each has its staunch de- 
fenders, and hundreds of articles might be written justifying the 
award of the laurel to the one or to the other. The fact remains, 
however, that both John Brown’s Body and The Devil and Daniel 
Webster will endure as firmly planted in American literature as the 
Rockies in their bedrock. 

A pungent, twentieth-century telling of the Faust legend, The 
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Devil and Daniel Webster, is a short story only in length, for no epic 
could have contained more of the American spirit or so much nat- 
ural humor as the encounter of Old Nick and the canny son of New 
Hampshire. The idiom is as honest as the native soil, the humor as 
tingling as the taste of salt; all New England folklore resides in the 
description of Daniel Webster: 

They said when he stood up to speak, stars and stripes came right out in the 
sky, and once he wrote against a river and made it sink into the ground. They 
said, when he walked the woods with his fishing rod, Killall, the trout, would 
jump out of the streams right into his pockets, for they knew it was no use 
putting up a fight against him. .... The chickens he raised were all white meat 
down to the drumsticks. ... . 

What chance had the Devil against so mighty an opponent? I submit 
that in this story Stephen Vincent Benét has come very near to 
greatness. 

When he was ready for the writing of John Brown’s Body—his 
epic of the Civil War—Benét had at his command every resource of 
his poetic medium. Energy, sweep, and swiftness were his from his 
use of the narrative, lyrical song from his apprenticeship to the poets 
of the late nineteenth century, and the telling image from the school 
that was flourishing when he came to poetic maturity. It is not 
strange, therefore, to find vigorous passages of the close-circum- 
stanced narrative interrupted by songs adopting the refrain made 
popular by Rossetti and Morris. 

Thirteen sisters beside the sea, 
(Have a care, my son.) 
Builded a house called Liberty 
And locked the doors with a stately key. 
None should enter it but the free. 
(Have a care, my son.) 
The effect is exactly what he desired—the tolling of a foreboding note 
which, like the chorus of classical tragedy, made for swiftness with 
the greatest economy of means. The adoption of so hoary a trick did 
not exclude the use of such an Amy Lowellism as 
There was no real moon in all that soft, clouded night, 
The rats of night had eaten the silver cheese 
Though here and there a forgotten crumb of old brightness 
Gleamed and was blotted. 
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In treatment John Brown’s Body owes as much to romanticism as 
to realism. Both are synthesized in a form that borrows their attri- 
butes yet brings the great drama of the Civil War to our very door- 
step, like the latest edition of the newspaper. Lincoln and the silent 
Lee walk the earth again, and the honest orator Jefferson Davis. 
We get a motion-picture flashback of the slaver with its black cargo 
and thrill to the ominous presence of Tarbarrel, who in his native 
country had been king. 

The huge suave muscles 
Rippled like stretching cats as he changed posture. 
Magnificence in chains that yet was ease. 
And there is John Brown, “a man of iron tears, with a bullet for a 
heart,” a stone to batter and change the scheme of things. 
John Brown 
Was such a stone—unreasoning as the stone, 
Destructive as the stone, and, if you like, 
Heroic and devoted as such a stone. 
He had no gift for life, no gift to bring 
Life but his body and a cutting edge, 
But he knew how to die. .... 


On that stone Benét built his epic which will stand, how high only 
time can tell, as long as the Civil War will be remembered. More, 
through it he has transcended the designation of a minor poet from 
whom, as he wrote, 

you shall not hear 
The splendid trampling of insistent drums. 


For here we have not only the splendid trampling of drums but the 
very heartbeat of the nation at war. The poem as a whole has sin- 
cerity of feeling and historic authenticity; it is conceived and execu- 
ted by a poet of uncommon literary expertness. If it has here and 
there prosy and sometimes careless passages, it is, on the other 
hand, sustained by whole sections that one would gladly remember 
forever—the magnificent invocation, for example. In 1927, when 
John Brown’s Body was published, it was hailed as the most im- 
portant volume of poetry to appear in America that year. Thirteen 
years have since passed. In his poetic incarnation John Brown’s 
Body still marches on. 














INTENSIVE VOCABULARY STUDY 
LAWRENCE H. CONRAD’ 


The most fundamental of the semantic studies can be put into 
operation at the beginning of the junior high school period and is 
suited to frequent class exercise all through the high-school years. 
It consists in approaching words solely through their meanings. The 
exercises are pleasurable, and they give the student a point of view 
toward language that is extremely valuable in all of his later 
language study. 

The distinctive feature of this plan of vocabulary study is that 
it is intensive rather than extensive. No direct effort is made to 
extend the student’s vocabulary; but every effort is directed toward 
increasing and intensifying the usefulness of the words he already 
possesses. Through a series of exercises and much talk that arises 
out of them, the student comes into touch with the power of langu- 
age not as something he will eventually attain but as a property of 
his own words on his own level. Working for quite a time with. 
words he thinks he already possesses, he attains a mastery of his 
own vocabulary and then uses that vocabulary as a tool for extend- 
ing his knowledge to other words he had not known before. 

The program can commence anywhere on the junior high school 
level and may be used in all three of those grades at the same time. 
Everyone starts at the beginning in this new approach, and a class 
should proceed at whatever pace its abilities permit. The exercises 
should not be held daily but on alternating days or even as infre- 
quently as one day each week. Either composition or the teaching of 
reading or any reading of literature may be going on at the time on 
the other days of the week. It is suggested that grammar be not 
taught in alternation with these exercises, for the two kinds of atti- 
tude toward language would be confusing when placed close to- 
gether. 

The teacher may begin by pointing out that most words have 

t Associate professor of English at New Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair 
and author of Teaching Creative Writing and Descriptive and Narrative Writing. 
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more than one meaning. Say ‘‘Go!”’ when pointing to the door. 
Say “one, two, three, go!’ Say “‘Go back and begin again.”’ Say 
““Go to Europe.” The class will see that, in the first, “‘go’”’ means 
“get out.” In the second, “‘go”’ means “‘start.” In the third, “go” 
means “turn.’”’ In the fourth, “‘go,” means “travel.” 

Take the word “tie.” Ask the class what it means when used with 
the word “string”; when used with “collar”; when used with “rail- 
road track’’; when used with “‘score.”’ 

Have them try the word “fast”? when used with “friend,” with 
“asleep,’’ with “automobile,’’ with the idea of food. 

Now you are ready to commence a formal exercise. 

Require the class to make as many sentences as possible with the 
word “‘take.’’ Give them two rules for these sentences: (1) In each 
one the word must mean something different. (2) Each sentence 
must be so written that the reader can see what the word means by 


“c 


reading that sentence. Call such sentences “specifying sentences.” 
Here are some samples: 
1. You ought to fake some cough medicine for that cold. 
Look up at me; I’m going to take your picture. 
He wouldn’t ‘ake anything for merely being helpful. 
Thieves take money that doesn’t belong to them. 
Take more pains with your work from here on. 


to 


n> Ww 


During the first exercise period the following words may be used: 
“take, “deal,” “book,” “far,” “‘open.”’ 

All the different meanings that are furnished by members of the 
class may be added together in a “master-list’’ of sentences, con- 
taining one sentence to represent each different meaning that anyone 
in the class has found for the word in question. All of the students 
may then put the “master-list’’ into their permanent notebooks. 

The same type of exercise should then be extended until everyone 
in the class has developed some facility at thinking of the various 


ce 


meanings of a simple word and until all are writing “‘specifying 
sentences” every time. The following words, out of a vast number 
that have been tried, afford valuable training: 

start like light beat show 

lie some dream road tie 

help play go fast great 
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Use the recitation time of the class to check all lists of sentences 
against those of some one student who either reads his sentences 
aloud or puts his list on the blackboard. On other occasions the 
“‘group method” may be used, with several small groups competing 
with one another on the same word. In all cases, though, the exercise 
ought not to be closed until all the meanings the class has found have 
been offered. There will be a few students who think of meanings 
no one else in the class has thought of (and some of those will be 
students who never before excelled in English). These meanings 
should be heard and discussed, as it is this part of the exercise that 
extends the knowledge of the class. Every person in the class should 
come to know as many meanings of these words as the whole class, 
taken together, knew at the outset. In this way the exercise will 
promote communication among members of the class on their own 
level. 

When master-lists of all the sentences have been placed in the 
notebooks, have the class begin at the beginning and go through 
these sentences slowly, asking them what the first word means in 
the very first sentence in which it is used, then in the second sen- 
tence, etc. They do this by placing a substitute word (do not call 
it a synonym) in parentheses following the sentence or over on the 
left-hand page of the notebook, just opposite that sentence. The 
substitute word is one that indicates which meaning of the original 
word was being used in that particular sentence. Jt does not mean 
exactly what the original word means. Thus: 





1. It is your turn to deal the cards. (pass out) 
2. I made some money on that deal. (transaction) 
3. I’ll deal with them when the time comes. (settle) 


For the recitation period, have these substitute words offered 
and ask the class to consider each one. If anyone can offer one that 
is more nearly exact, let him do so. Discussion of which word or 





phrase best renders the sense of a given word in a given sentence is 
the very essence of valuable language-training. For example, if in 
Sentence 1, above, someone offered the word “‘shuffle’”’ as a substi- 
tute for “deal,” the ensuing discussion would clarify for many stu- 
dents the exact process of dealing. But, in all this, the class rather 
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than the teacher should decide which substitute word to accept. 
The teacher will influence this decision; but she should take care not 
to give a directed verdict, as this would discourage both thought and 
discussion. 

The exercise should continue until substitute words have been 
agreed upon for all of the sentences in the notebook. Now and again 
the class will not find within its knowledge a single word that may 
be used for this purpose. When this occurs, a phrase may be used 
instead; but there is usually a word, if the class will think hard 
about it. 

The next step is to list all the substitute words that have been 
agreed upon and, using them as a word list, to begin all over again 
at making specifying sentences with them. These will be found to be 
harder words for the most part. Some of them will be words the 
class scarcely knew when the vocabulary study began. Taking a few 
at a time, the class should make all the sentences it can, following 
each sentence with a substitute word. In class, from day to day, the 
discussion may now center entirely upon the question whether the 
suggested substitute word is the best one that can be found to indi- 
cate just what is being said here with the word in question. 

The exercise started with twenty very simple words. The class 
will have made more than a hundred sentences out of those twenty 
words (advanced classes will have made two hundred). The class 
will have determined upon one or two hundred suitable substitute 
words and will finally have made at least five hundred sentences out 
of those words—discussing vital questions of language every step of 
the way. By this time the student’s own vocabulary will have been 
thoroughly overhauled and strengthened, and such addition as he 
has made to it will not be superficial. The flexibility of vocabulary 
throughout the class will be noticeably improved. Improvement 
will be noted both in composition and in reading. What is most 
striking is that students, even in their casual talk in and out of 
school, will more frequently be saying what they mean. It is in the 
words that they actually use that they will have improved most. 

As a concluding exercise in vocabulary, students should be 
taught to render short passages of reading matter. They have al- 
ready learned to find suitable substitute words for a particular word 
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in a sentence. Now, if they would find substitute words for all the 
words in a sentence, they would have rendered that sentence. To 
make a rendering of a sentence or a passage is to furnish exhaustive 
proof of interpretation of that sentence or passage. A rendering 
shows conclusively what you take it to mean. 

Of course, the material chosen for such a purpose ought to be 
important material. To apply so strict a process to anything trivial 
would undermine the value of the whole training. A single para- 
graph of text, chosen from something the class is studying (it need 
not come out of the English class), makes a hard-enough lesson for 
any high-school student on a given day. By rendering such a para- 
graph, students will bring nearly all of their language-training into 
play and will improve themselves greatly in compositional skill. 
They will be brought to a new level of care and exactness in their 
work. The attainment of skill in this exercise is, properly, the end of 
vocabulary study in high school. 

Here are a few single sentences that are admirably suited to pre- 
liminary rendering exercise: 

1. Give us this day our daily bread. 

. We have met the enemy and they are ours. 


NO 


3. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

4. A straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 

5. A verb agrees in number with its subject and is not affected by modifiers 

of the subject. 

After a very few ““warming-up”’ exercises of this character the class 
should undertake to render a full passage or perhaps two different 
ones as a final test of ability. Excellent results have been ob- 
tained by using for this purpose the Preamble to the Constitution, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the oath administered to witnesses in courts of 
law, and the Salute to the Flag. As an example of rendering, the 
Salute to the Flag is here given in original text and as rendered by a 
high-school student (tenth grade) at the conclusion of the program 
of vocabulary study that has just been described. 


THE ORIGINAL TEXT 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 
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THE TEXT RENDERED 

I take an oath of loyalty to the symbol of my country and to the democratic 
type of government it represents; a single, united people that cannot be divided 
or broken, giving freedom and fair play to everybody. 

Students who have rendered any such familiar text as thiswill 
thereafter know that they are saying when they say it. They will 
have considered all the shades of meaning of all parts of it; and when 
they next repeat it, the repetition will be no empty gesture. 





POWER-TESTING IN LITERATURE 
LEAH JONAS’ 


In the spring of 1939 the chairman of our high-school department 
of English urged that our method of testing be adjusted so as to 
reflect the progressive spirit of our classroom work. No modern 
teacher of English literature considers that his task is merely to 
establish pupil mastery over the particular books used in the class- 
room. Rather, the aim of the instructor is to employ these texts so 
as to develop the power of the student to deal with similar material, 
a fact abundantly evident from the increasing emphasis on wide 
supplementary reading. And yet high-school examinations in most 
cases measure knowledge of the classroom texts rather than power in 
reading gained through the study of them. The chairman argued 
that our tests, too, should be made to reflect our ultimate objective 
of mastery over a literary type; they should not merely indicate the 
student’s familiarity with certain material which he had thoroughly 
worked over. In support of this view one of the teachers quoted from 
an article by Dr. Frederick H. Law: “‘I see no reason whatever for 
testing the memory of pupils about the contents of the English 
classics. I should test power to understand and ability to express, in 
relation to new matter only.’” 

The bulk of the rating in our typical grade examinations is based 
t Dr. Jonas is a teacher of English at Hunter College High School. 
2 English Journal, February, 1939. 
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on a composition question so designed as to require intelligent selec- 
tion and arrangement of facts familiar to all from their term’s work 
in literature. For example, here is a question worth 50 per cent, 
taken from the fifth-term midterm examination of November, 1939: 

The British feeling in regard to class differences manifests itself in many 
English plays. Give one example apiece from Strife, The Admirable Crichton, 
and She Stoops To Conquer of a situation in which barriers existing between 
different classes are emphasized and play an important part 

or 

give one example from each of those plays in which the barriers are overstepped 
or momentarily forgotten. 
Such questions certainly test something more than mere memory 
and yet they as certainly tend to concentrate an undue amount of 
pupil attention on the few books already studied rather than to 
direct interest to the many books of which these are only the ex- 
ample. Where the midterm and final tests constitute, as they do 
with us, one-half the term’s mark, the intelligent student is likely 
to work over the syllabus text ad nauseam in a sensible effort to be 
fully prepared. Outside reading remains “outside,” or supplemen- 
tary, in the worst sense of the terms, since, though it is interesting 
and though it is given classroom credit, it does not bring the double 
profit that may be reaped from close study of the school-issued 
book. As one girl bluntly put it, ““How can you test us on that?” 
The books on the supplementary list are under-read, whereas the 
class literature is over-read, and the value of the latter as a guide to 
the former is thereby minimized. Thus if we really are working to 
give the child power in his own reading, we are seriously injuring our 
avowed cause by still harping on our demonstration book. To the 
average student tests speak louder than remote objectives hopefully 
written on lesson plans. The tenor of the test is remembered much 
longer than anything else. If in some way we could make the exam- 
ination reflect our interest in power, the children would at least realize 
that our primary purpose was to develop their control over the 
books they were going to read, not to sound out their knowledge of 
the books they have read. 

The obvious difficulty of power-testing in literature lies in the 
problem of supplying common material upon which the child can 
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demonstrate control. In a lyric poetry unit this problem is slight; in 
a term devoted to studying the novel the difficulty, at first glance, 
seems insuperable. Actually, a kind of power-testing that can fall 
within the limits of ordinary midterm and final examination facili- 
ties is practicable in every genre. 

My first experiment was with a fifth-term group engaged in 
studying the drama. Their classroom work had included Gals- 
worthy’s Strife, Goldsmith’s She Stoops To Conquer, and Barrie’s The 
Admirable Crichton. There had been supplementary reading of at 
least three other plays, one by Galsworthy, one by Barrie, and 
either The School for Scandal or The Rivals. For the power-testing 
question the group was given three brief excerpts: Stephen More’s 
speech to the infuriated crowd from the end of Galsworthy’s The 
Mob; the lines immediately following the entrance of Kate from 
Barrie’s The Twelve Pound Look; and Act II, scene 1,—a typical 
scene of intrigue and cross-purposes—from Goldsmith’s The Good- 
natured Man. The question was worded thus: 

The following selections are from works written by Barrie, Galsworthy, and 
Goldsmith (though not necessarily in that order). In each case study the selec- 
tion carefully, identify the writer, and in a well-organized paragraph point out 
three qualities of the selection that are similar to qualities noticed in The Ad- 
mirable Crichton, Strife, or She Stoops To Conquer. It will pay you to outline 
your points before you write. You will need to think hard in order to get three 
different convincing proofs. 

The students evidently found this new type of examination in- 
tensely stimulating. They answered well. Even those who normally 
have difficulty with composition were so concerned with demonstrat- 
ing knowledge that they forgot their usual agonies over “‘good”’ 
beginnings and endings and just wrote a plain, clear answer. Many 
of the girls asked the names of the plays, especially, strangely 
enough, of The Mob. ‘They were eager to get their papers back, and I 
found the papers unusually interesting and therefore marked them 
rapidly. 

Because in the English Journal for May of this year I have 
described a unit in our fifth-term essay work, I should like to demon- 
strate power-testing more fully in regard to that material. Our half- 
term’s work on the essay included careful class study of Stevenson’s 
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Travels with a Donkey, followed by selections from Witham’s Esssays 
for Today. Each girl also read and reported on at least one book of 
essays by some one author. Here is a copy of their final examina- 
tion, which, although it supplied all the necessary material and in- 
cluded a required question on formal grammar, was not—be it noted 
well—as long as some of the examinations mimeographed for other 


departments. 


ENGLISH: TERM V TIME: 1-1/4 Hours 
I. 75% 

From the following four passages select three. Of these choose any one and 
write a paragraph showing how the author has implanted new ideas in your 
mind. Then choose a second and show how much you can guess from it con- 
cerning the author. Using the third, point out the features of style that make 





the essay attractive. 
These three paragraphs are worth 25% each and should cover about 3/4 page 
each. It will pay you to take some time in considering and choosing. 


II. 25% 

From the first paragraph in No. 4 pick out ten subordinate clauses and 
arrange them in a column at the left of your paper. In a second column, 
identify them as noun, adjective, or adverbial. In a third column explain 
their use. 

1 Revenge is a kind of wild justice; which the more man’s nature runs to, 
the more ought law to weed it out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend 
the law; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of office. Certainly, 
taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy; but in passing it over, he is 
superior; for it is a prince’s part to pardon. And Solomon, I am sure, saith, “‘It 
is the glory of a man to pass by an offence.’’ That which is past is gone and 
irrevocable; and wise men have enough to do with things present and to come; 
therefore they do but trifle in themselves that labor in past matters. There is 
no man doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake; but thereby to purchase himself 
profit, or pleasure, or honor, or the like. Therefore why should I be angry 
with a man for loving himself better than me? And if any man should do 
wrong merely out of ill-nature, why, yet it is but like the thorn or briar, which 
prick and scratch because they can do no other. 

[Paragraph 2 was a quotation from Thoreau’s “Walking’’; paragraph 3, from 
Lowell’s ‘‘Democracy.”’] 

4 We wore large, round hats with ribbons for these excursions to the movies. 
Once settled down in our seats, we held on anxiously to the hats. At the least 
sign of trouble on the screen, we put the hats in front of our eyes. Then we took 
turns peeking out to see if the film had taken a turn for the better. It makes me 
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blanch to consider what we would have suffered if the films had been wired for 
sound when we were children. As it was, we could generally tell when the trouble 
was coming by the pianist, who used to begin thumping away at some very 
dread music. Of course, since we saw every film twice, in spite of our hat 
system of censorship we generally got the thread of the plot on the second 
time around. If we still couldn’t quite make out what had happened, we 
stayed for the third show and were late for dinner. 

We had no favorite movie stars at first, for the truth was that we hadn’t 
really believed that movie operator. For a long time we thought the movies 
were real, and that the tragedies we saw were photographed, mysteriously, 
from real and horrible life. I gradually came to understand that the suffering 
heroine was only an actress and I used to reassure Eileen loudly as she wept. 
“Don’t cry,” I would bawl through my own tears. “It’s only a movie.” 

The answers to this paper were interesting beyond all my expecta- 
tions. For one thing there was an extraordinary variety. Of the 
twenty-four possible combinations, twelve were popular. Almost all 
the girls chose the Baconian essay and the excerpt from My Sister 
Eileen. The neat aphoristic reasoning on as melodramatic a subject 
as revenge impressed them forcibly. At the other end of the gamut 
they all recognized that the fourth selection was in the nature of a 
dessert, and they chortled in their joy. Some even wrote that they 
had never expected to enjoy anything on a test but that they had 
enjoyed this. The value here lies in getting an emotional range, 
through interest and enjoyment, that counteracts the examination 
jitters and helps the child answer naturally. 

From the wide range of answers I should like to give some typical 
ones. First let us examine the three possible reactions to selection 1. 
These answers are from the papers of average students. 

The author of the first passage has implanted three ideas in my mind. The 
first is that although it may be difficult not to take revenge, it denotes a superior 
character and strong will. The second is that revenge cannot improve condi- 
tions, for the wrong has already been done. Therefore it is more sensible to 
spend time in doing things which are constructive. The third is that if a wrong 
has actually been committed out of ill-nature, one way to forget it (if not to 
forgive it) is to compare it to the thorn or briar which pricks and scratches 
because it can do nothing else. If this doesn’t justify the offense, it will at least 
give you a superior feeling and lessen the desire for revenge (Grace: 85 per cent]. 


The author seems to be a very serious man. I think the author is a man 
because of the way the passage is written. He might even be a clergyman or a 
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lawyer because he knows about Solomon and he mentions law. He probably 
lived in the middle ages because of the language he uses such as doth and 
saith. The thought of revenge must have bothered him a great deal to write 
about it and he most likely thought about it since he used the example of 
the thorn and the briar. I guess he was quite old when he wrote it and hada 
great deal of experience. A person who was young couldn’t have seen so much. 
The more I read it over, the more he seems like a clergyman [Jean: 78 per cent]. 


The first paragraph was very interesting. It was written in an altogether 
different style than all the others. It seems to have been written many years 
ago as the paragraph seems like old English. It is quite philosophical and it is 
therefore interesting. When you first read it, it isn’t quite clear because of all 
various phrases in one sentence and because of the old English. Since it isn’t 
quite clear, it makes you want to read it again to get the author’s point. When 
you do get the author’s idea you welcome the philosophy and agree with him 
on the whole thing [Carol: 78 per cent]. 

Finally, here is an average reaction to quotation 4: 

The author of the little essay about the movies is a woman. We see that 

because she writes about large round hats. She is about thirty years old now 
because she writes about the pictures not being wired for sound when she was a 
child. She probably comes from fairly well-to-do family because she wore 
round hats with ribbons and she had to get home at a certain hour for dinner. 
Eileen is probably her sister or her very dear friend but she is the older or the 
stronger-minded because she comforts Eileen. She has a grand sense of humor 
because she speaks of the “hat system of censorship” and the “pianist thumping 
away at some dread music.”’ She is married and has children of her own because 
she treats little girls sympathetically [Dorothea: 83 per cent]. 
“Elementary, my dear Watson,” and frequently wide of the mark; 
yet the number of hits is astonishing, and, above all, these answers 
represent not crammed facts and parroted views but unaided pupil 
power to deal with fresh material. 

A balance sheet on the question of power-testing would not, how- 
ever, be all credits. For one thing, the tests are much harder to 
contrive, since they operate on a new principle and move into new 
territory. There is, moreover, a very good chance that several of the 
pupils may have read a selection in the course of their outside work. 
Three girls recognized My Sister Eileen. But that seems to me 
negligible; a slight allowance in the rating can easily be made for 
such an advantage. A greater problem arises in marking papers 
which make intelligent errors. For instance, many of the girls 
reasoned that Bacon was a preacher because he quoted the Bible 
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and spoke on an abstract theme; they thought Lowell was an 
Englishman. The teacher must be liberal and even lenient in 
evaluating such wrong guesses. After all Bacon was preaching in his 
essay, and Lowell was assuming the presidency of an English college 
when he wrote his address on democracy. On the other hand, the 
careless error of referring to the writer of the last selection as “‘he”’ 
is less forgivable. As one bright child said, “I enjoyed the test, but if 
a teacher didn’t like you she could give you a bad mark very easily.” 
That is true. The subjective element always present in vitalized 
English work is increased by this type of testing. A test that is used 
primarily as a means of stimulation is inevitably less accurate as a 
means of evaluation. Power to deal with new material can never be 
perfectly measured. Partly for this reason, I have never given one 
class two important tests of this type. A second reason is that any 
type of test when used regularly loses its freshness and novelty. 
Certainly there are drawbacks and limitations to power-testing. I 
am not advocating it as something to be immediately and indis- 
criminately substituted for all present testing devices. I can 
promise, however, that its occasional use will afford a stimulating 
and satisfactory experience for teacher and class. It provides, at the 
least, a refreshing change in testing technique and has the far deeper 
value of turning student attention out to wider horizons rather than 
in to the wearisomely familiar syllabus skyline. 





AND THOSE WHO CAN’T, TEACH 
ERICH T. GRIEBLING’ 


All mothers are over sixty in the movies, and in the mind of the 
public all college professors are benign idiots safe in a mad world 
only with the constant care of wives and police. All grade-school 
teachers are understood to be shrewish harridans without soul or sin, 
and never less than forty. High-school teachers are cocky whipper- 
snappers supported at public expense to save the damage they might 
do to industry or business were they in either. 


* A member of the department of English in Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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Altogether, teachers are an incompetent lot. If they’re good, they 
succeed in keeping their charges quiet in a relatively cultural at- 
mosphere during the winter months. If they’re not good teachers, 
they engage in activities common to most members of the commu- 
nity but forbidden to those in the public employ. 

In one way or another, a teacher is a fool. If he weren’t one, he 
wouldn’t be teaching. Nothing a teacher says, quoted or misquoted, 
is to be accepted upon its face value, because look who says it! A 
man who earns less than $3,000 can hardly be accepted as an 
authority. 

Yes, and I who teach—worse, I who teach teachers—agree. 
Teachers are fools. Agreeable fools, generally harmless, often even 
useful in minor ways, but, still fools. I respect the tribe; I like them, 


No class of professional people is as rich as are teachers, and no 
class gets so little out of its endowment. Yes, I know, teachers are 
very poorly paid; they get their reward in heaven, but in the things 
that count in the grand life total, other people are poor beggars as 
compared with teachers. And for all that, the average teacher is a 
Homer Q. Milquetoast in the eyes of the world, and rightly so. 

I’m not bawling us out preliminary to drumming up trade for the 
C.1.0., but I’m trying to hint in my subtle way that we aren’t 
getting out of our talents, skills, and inherited and acquired traits 
what we could. 

After all, you know, we’re pretty good. We’ve all had courses in 
psychology, and good ones. Both by training and by experience we 
know how to handle people. We know pretty well how the minds of 
child and adolescent work, and, of course, that’s the mind of the 
“common man.” 

We know literature. Many of us have Master’s degrees, and we 
probably know at least one corner of literature pretty thoroughly. 
Better yet, we love it, and even the poorest of us succeed in passing 
on that love to half-a-dozen others every year even though the law 
requires them to sit at our feet whether they want to or not. 

Most of us are pluggers. We’re ashamed to confess how hard we 
work for what we get. Most of us have brains; we had to have, or 
we'd never have got through school. Most of us have taste; it may 
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not be a quite modern taste, but often and again it is our capacity for 
the enjoyment of beauty in the commonplace that keeps us going in 
the face of dircouragement. Most of us have a sense of humor, or 
faculty meetings would drive us mad. 

Yes, in a way, we are the ladies and gentlemen of modern times, if 
gentility is a matter of culture. There’s more culture in a random 
lot of teachers than there ever was in the whole South-before-the- 
war. 

We even have leisure, two or three months of it every summer; 
and we usually spend the time getting more culture. 

We are aristocrats in everything but aristocracy. We are The 
Class in everything but realization of the fact. We do a champion- 
ship job of missing the boat. 

When you went mildly mad putting on the senior play last June, 
were the results worth the Sturm und Drang you put into it? Yes, 
I know, the boys and girls were darling, and the merchants were 
ruthlessly liberal with loans of stage props, and there were flowers 
at the end of Act II, but the play, my dear! Confidentially, didn’t 
it stink? Yes, to be sure; but could you write a better? 

Yes, you could! That’s just the point! You could write a better 
play. You could write better stories than many of those in the text. 
You couldn’t lie about life as the Victorians did; you couldn’t 
ramble like the Augustans; you couldn’t rave like the Elizabethans; 
you wouldn’t fumble like the Edwardians. 

One of my duties as professor of English is to give a course in 
advanced composition by correspondence. It’s a dreary business for 
the student at best, but I add humiliation to drudgery by requiring 
that the student keep a diary throughout the period of the course. 
The thing doesn’t have to be a personal diary, but the student is sup- 
posed to write a hundred words or so every day, just to keep his 
hand in and to keep the problem of composition quite constantly 
before him. It works. 

Well, the student regards the diary requirement as a nuisance and 
nothing else; but dozens of those diaries, most of them kept by teach- 
ers of English, started the train of thought that has resulted in this 
essay and that I hope will not stop here. 

Whether they intend to or not, the students reveal themselves in 
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those diaries; and the revelation gives me a deep respect for the men | 
and women who teach or at least hold classes for hire. The diaries | 
reveal that we teachers are cheating ourselves. They reveal that we 
are not respected because we do not respect ourselves. We go 
through life as though we had taken oaths of inferiority along with 
those of poverty and chastity when we entered the profession. 

Most of us are pretty enthusiastic during our first four or five 
years of teaching, and we give everything we have to our jobs— 
perhaps to much. Gradually, hardly perceptibly, we arrive at the 
realization that we can do just so much with the material the public 
gives us to work on. We blame ourselves a little and hope the 
superintendent won’t catch up with us. We crawl deeper and deeper 
into the easy maze of routine; and we ourselves, our personalities, 
are lost. 

Naturally, our teaching gets no better, either, concurrently with 
this cancerously waxing suspicion of semi-competence. 

The circle is vicious and difficult to escape because we have all our 
lives been creatures of routine. Indeed, it is quite likely that routine 
brought us into the profession in the first place. Our attitude toward | 
life has been characteristically passive. We were taken by our | 
parents to our first school. We were given things to do, and we did | 
them. We were diligent and obedient little boys and girls—teacher’s 
pets, very likely. 

The machinery started; we were carried along through it until we 
arrived at a degree. The machine turned us out, but we returned and 
became engineers of the machine and identified ourselves with it 
more than ever. Jn the process we have turned our backs on many 
of the things the world calls “pleasures”; many of us have only a 
superficial, inconsequential, dear-old-Aunt-Jane sort of life outside 





the classroom. 

Or consider the problem from another angle. 

Every crossroads in the country has its little-theater group. 
Possibly your own name appears on the program now and then, as an 
actor. That’s not the answer to the plea I’m making for self- 
realization. It’s only another routine. You sign up for membership, 
attend meetings often enough to demonstrate a mild interest, you 
are assigned a part in a play, you follow directions, the play is given, 
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everyone tells you how wonderful you were in the part, and the thing 
is over. You’re as much in your maze as ever. 

Why don’t you write the next play? 

The drama clubs occupy themselves with the modern classics of 
Europe, with Eugene O’Neill’s plays, or with plays that succeeded on 
Broadway but shouldn’t have. American drama is moribund be- 
cause the very people that should be doing things have eaten lotus. 
We damn the movies, rightly, for giving us infantile amusements; 
but the men and women who could and should do the job enrol 
drearily and interminably at Columbia University. 

And just why couldn’t you write a play? In education and ex- 
perience with life, in intelligence and cultural level, you are as good 
as, or incomparably better than, most of those who do. Further, you 
are in daily and intimate contact with the one phase of common life 
which is almost untouched in American literature. You know the 
adolescent mind. You are nearer to an understanding of life at its 
most interesting, difficult, and dangerous stage than any other class 
of people is to any other phase of life. You come nearer to effecting 
a benevolent, democratic, progressive, deifying, yet almost absolute, 
control over people than policemen, politicians, clergymen, or uplift 
movements. You have to know your public to hold your job. 

No one knows as well as you do that the adolescent is an explosive 
mixture of the loftiest idealism and the basest passions. No one can 
outguess guile and attempts to deceive, no one can sidetrack mis- 
chief into service, as you can. 

Material for whole bunches of Grapes of Wrath turns up before 
you every day; you’ve passed the torch to hundreds of Kitty Foyles. 
You’ve dreamed up school-club stunts that, for ingenuity, surpass 
a dozen movies. 

And it pays. A story that’s worth anything at all brings twenty- 
five dollars. Fifty or a hundred would be more likely. A novel brings 
around five hundred dollars if it’s published at all; and if it’s a hit, 
you’re made. Plays are hard to peddle, but they pay off generously 
when they sell at all. Indeed, there’s no profession that pays so well 
as writing, and you who should be leaders in the field don’t write. 

I doubt if you can “‘get in” by taking courses. That’s routine, 
again; and it’s routine you must escape. You must do something 
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that is a product of your own faith in yourself. It’s not an easy road 
to travel, either. You’ll write for years, perhaps, before you publish 
anything. You must keep on plugging in the midst of distractions 
and discouragement—but you know all that. You’ve told it to your 
own students a hundred times. 

Perhaps there should be some sort of board of criticism for literary 
teachers. Perhaps there should be a column in one of our profession- 
al journals to make suggestions to keep us stimulated. 

Let’s quit being mere day laborers in the field of education. Let’s 
act upon our own advice. We have what it takes. We know we can 
teach; let’s do what we teach others to do. 





READING LESSON 
ORA C. MCLAUGHLIN’ 


Perhaps it is a shame to put examination boners to work, since in 
another setting they might be worth laughing at. But unfortunately, 
what they have to say about Johnny’s and Suzy’s courses of study in 
senior-high English is far too important to be ignored. 

Johnny’s high school, as well as Suzy’s, if it is up to date with the 
progressive movement in education, is no longer forcing the boy to 
study any particular literary masterpieces—neither Shakespeare nor 
Chaucer nor Milton nor Wordsworth; neither Emerson nor Mark 
Twain. And not even the fussiest colleges are upset about such a 
state of affairs—not those served by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board—Harvard or Yale or Princeton, Smith or Vassar or 
Wellesley. The Johnnys and Suzys taking the Board’s June com- 
prehensive in 1937 were tested on their reading of any three novels 
and any three plays and some one essay and some one lyric poem; in 
1938, on any two novels and any two plays, with a discussion of 
Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain rating no higher than an 
equally good discussion of a Warwick Deeping masterpiece. The 
College Board and the colleges it serves do ask, however, that 
Johnny and Suzy know how to read. 


t Miss McLaughlin is a teacher of English at Washburn High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. For five years she has been a reader for the College Entrance Board 
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Instead of being required to study a few deep classics in elaborate 
and boresome detail, Johnny is now set to read books. What books, 
he decides for himself, though his school may limit him somewhat by 
holding him to a list of excellent suggestions. This new thing is 
called “diversified reading,” sometimes “‘free reading.’”’? A number of 
investigations seem to indicate that after a year or two or three of 
free reading, Johnny’s reading ability, as measured on the standard 
reading scales, has improved both in speed and in comprehension 
more than should have been expected. Advocates of the method claim 
that it gives Johnny a far richer reading experience than the old one 
and develops a liking for books. Miss Lou LaBrant, of the Ohio 
State University School, its high priestess, found that the sixty- 
seven students whom she had taken through a three-year experi- 
mental course read four thousand books—that’s an average of 
seventy books per student—and that nearly two thousand titles 
could be counted among them. 

The new system has the approval of psychologists, who know that 
children differ in experience; in the ability of their minds to conceive 
objects and ideas in quantity and variety, clearly, accurately, and to 
organize them; in vocabulary ability; in their interests. They know, 
too, that just as our understanding of the word “orchid,” for ex- 
ample, is determined by our experience with orchids, our ability to 
image that experience and to organize it, and by all previous applica- 
tions of the word which our minds have recorded and our imagina- 
tions worked upon, so also Johnny’s of Hamlet. And just as our con- 
cern about orchids helps to determine the degree of attention which 
we pay the word when we come upon it and the tenacity of our 
memory of it, so Johnny’s about Hamlet. Forcing his attention may 
make him hate Shakespeare forever. 

Many benighted educators, myself among them, are still looking 
doubtfully upon all this good sense. We like to think of English 
teachers as the last existing custodians of Western culture—along 
with Robert Maynard Hutchins. We say that we would rather go 
on trying—though it makes us sadists and masochists both—to 
shape children to fit the culture which we respect than make our- 
selves servants of a culture to which everyday life with some help 
from biology is shaping them. We want to go on tarring layer after 
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layer of children with the same literary brushes, not expecting them 
to come out evenly coated but hoping that an essential stability is 
somehow being served. We do not want to ignore individual dif- 
ferences, but we will not light fires under them that leave the most 
unfavored child more unfavored and vice versa, and accelerate our 
known world’s disintegration. We would rather teach Shakespeare, 
which we like and often get to know quite well, than a fine hodge- 
podge of stuff that we don’t like or half-like and are all mixed up 
about—Dead End, and I Went to Pit College, and Of Mice and Men. 

Myself among them, I say, and think of these Shakespeare boners: 

Macbeth is inculcated with Shakespeare’s beautiful philosophy. 

Juliet covers Romeo’s soul like a canapee. 

The reader, when he sees the three witches, feels like crying out, ““Too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” 


In Macbeth we see how a woman cannot be a man. 


Hamlet was a man of thought, not of action. He prevaricated too long on the 
statement, ““To be or not to be, that is the question.” 


Shakespeare’s life was confined to extreme hardship and mental lassitude. 


Shakespeare could not have created such a monster as Lady Macbeth unless 
he had studied the character of women for a long while. 


We see her in her trance and her words, ‘‘Will all the waters wash this in- 
cardine red from my hands.”’ 


Hamlet’s character is frequented with soliloquies. 
Hamlet’s chief enemy is Macbeth. 


In contrast to the character of the men in this play [Julius Caesar], the wives 
of Caesar and Brutus are only instilled to create a little derivation. 


It is here [the murder of Duncan] that one sees a slight tenderness in Mac- 
beth’s nature. 


It is probable in writing the tomb scene [Romeo and Juliet] that Shakespeare 
realized the appeal which such a scene would carry. 


Juliet’s awakening after Romeo’s death was a convenient circumstance 
which allowed the author to kill her and thus add to the final tragic effect. 


Ophelia, who committed suicide, died according to Shakespearian standards. 
Ophelia was a stagnant character. 


Hamlet has a great capacity for inaction. 
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Ugh! And perhaps you are remembering that poor Henry of the 
George Abbott play What a Life and his attempt to “‘scan” Hamlet. 
(We call it paraphrasing at our school.) To make matters worse, 
those trenchant remarks were not made by run-of-the-mill high- 
school students but by that portion of the financial and intellectual 
flower of American youth ready—may it be assumed—to try the 
College Entrance Board’s sensible and fair examination in English. 
For they are—all of them—bits of answers made to College Board 
questions of the last three years, jotted down unofficially by readers 
as they were amused, and passed along to me, who, with an apology 
to better-intentioned colleagues, must find a moral in them. Of 
course, even Shakespeare may be badly taught; emphasis may be 
placed on related material rather than on the main job of making 
clear what the play is all about, what the lines say, in what special 
ways the characters are interesting. Comprehension may be as- 
sumed. Because of the new fear of boring students with excessively 
detailed study, nothing approaching adequate study may have been 
attempted. Perhaps very little had been done in their last ten or 
eleven years at school to make these young people ready for Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare cannot be the beginning of serious literary 
study. 

To be honest, these are not the conclusions one comes to, reading 
college boards. Ever so many answers strengthen a belief that, par- 
ticularly in the ambitious smaller schools, students are set to read, 
and are allowed to think they have succeeded in reading, books 
which are beyond their conceptual ability. One feels that with the 
help of assiduous nurses they have been lifted up to a level of effort 
on which they cannot walk alone. One magnificent example of them 
is a composition on the assigned subject, ‘“The Ruling Passion,” 
which chose for its illustrations Rostand’s Cyrano, Shelley’s Count 
Cenci, and Count Guido of Browning’s The Ring and the Book— 
a splendid choice, one might say. One might, but of this kind were 
the reflections upon these dramatic gentlemen: 

Count Guido, in Browning’s Ring and the Book, is also in the class with our 
hateful friend Count Cenci. There are men who just remain pessimistic and 
horrible by inviting all forms of trouble. But when a person has received his 


bangs and goes forth to see that they are reiterated he is actually a monster. 
. . .. Of course his ruling passion is just being horrible. 
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Here are some rather enlivening reflections upon some other 
classics: 

Becky Sharp would even be immoral in order to be seen with the right 
people. 

Under Mrs. De Gorge the commoners revolted and killed off all the royalty 
they could find. It was a sort of prejudice they had. 

Jerry Cruncher lightened the Micawber spirit of the French Revolution. 


Silas’ inner feelings were brought to light when he found the little blond. 

Hester Prynne had a baby when her husband was in Europe. This was a 
biological accident. 

In the face of such accomplishments can one maintain one’s faith 
in the efficacy of tarring with the same brush? Perhaps an accurate, 
assimilated reading of North to the Orient would be a better thing. 

There are two advantages that must be granted a diversified read- 
ing program. It aims to temper the wind to the feebler lambs, in 
order to prevent a too quixotic tilting with imaginative giants. It 
aims to give children a wider reading experience than they got under 
the old system of detailed study of a few required books. The old 
system was bad. It did teach too few books. For the last fifteen 
years the only books studied in the senior high course in the large 
school in which I teach have been Jvanhoe and Idylls of the King. 
Students have otherwise worked at some six plays of Shakespeare, 
to which a semester was given, some miscellaneous short stories, and 
otherwise two texts, one a collection of excerpts from American 
literature designed for a half-year’s study in the tenth grade and the 
other a somewhat similar collection from English literature, which 
takes the children on a sky-ride from Beowulf to Galsworthy during 
their entire twelfth and last year. 

They have also been supposed to read as “‘home”’ reading three 
books a semester, which they have chosen themselves from an excel- 
lent list. Many students have read them; one wonders when or how. 
But more, I dare say, have rushed through them hit and miss, prob- 
ably with a Benny Goodman accompaniment; for where, between 
football and commencement, do the generations coming up have 
time to read, with seven hours a day tied up in classes and two more 
in assigned “home work’’—with all the activities planned for them, 
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the tennis tournaments, operas, class plays, magazine and newspaper 
projects; with some time needed for home duties, and piano, tap, and 
elocution lessons, and some—but when—for play, and some for 
loafing and the inviting of souls? It has been my own experience that 
getting in ‘“‘book reports” gives students admirable practice, using 
the least possible effort to get from a book the fewest possible facts 
that permit of getting by. In six weeks they do not know what book 
they reported on last without referring to a record. 

In view of these things it is not surprising that thoughtful teachers 
have wanted to lift the reading of books into a proper classroom job 
with proper time devoted to it. The quantity and quality of the 
books referred to by College Board examinees is certainly evidence 
of the success of efforts to broaden and enrich the English curric- 
ulum; and to readers, discussions of such books as A Tale of Two 
Cities, Treasure Island, Return of the Native, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 
Lord Jim, The Old Wives’ Tale, Of Human Bondage, The Magic 
Mountain, Silas Lapham, Ethan Frome, Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, Of Mice and Men, and such plays as Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Justice, Queen Elizabeth, Mary of Scotland, and Amphitryon 38 are a 
pleasant relief from the monotonously recurring Macbeth and Hamlet 
and Silas Marner. 

My own classroom experience convinces me that there are certain 
reading skills which students coming up through my school system al- 
most invariably acquire. They can read aloud, pronouncing strange 
words glibly and following the punctuation marks, when they haven’t 
the slightest idea of any meaning in what they are reading. But they 
have been trained in phonetics and punctuation marks—well trained 
in the mechanics of the art of reading. The boners show, in addition, 
that many students recognize and can use, incorrectly, many words 
which they do not understand, fashioning them into glib sentences; 
that their education tends to provide them with mental tools which 
it does not give practice in the use of. Many that I have already 
quoted indicate so much, as do these: 

After Silas had spent years weaving the web of his spider-like existence, the 
beautiful child, Epie, came to snap him out of it. 


All Macbeth’s fine characteristics are slowly dismembered. 
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The play opened amidst thunder and lightning and the weird connotations of 
the three witches. 

Burns had a sincere love for all nature—for both her inanimate and her 
animate children. 

Dr. Johnson flitted around London like a great ox. 

Long had he been indifferent to the spites, sarcasms, and whines of Zebonia, 
his wife, but when she threatened to turn Mattie from the house, a consuming 
fire of rage invaded his heart, and travelled down his arms to clench his fist as 
his mighty frame took a menacing step toward Zeena. 

One holds him [Fielding] up in the white toga of the great—and notices the 
ink stains on the snowy sleeves—the purple of wine blending with the honored 
border. 

He loved nature and men and he liked his men alive. 

I am well acquainted with this glib and empty verbalism in my 
own students. I am not so sure that all verbalism is entirely bad. 
Studies in the development of the art of Chaucer and Shakespeare 
show that they developed their techniques first and then put them to 
the service of ideas. Even the verbalism which I am criticizing may 
well be something to be glad about—a sign of growth which has not 
reached its flower but will inevitably do so. But even so, the flower 
might be helped to bloom. In the third place, my students can tell 
the story of a book with an extraordinary and completely uncritical 
lack of detail and give fact after fact which they have discovered in 
the books of reportage, biography, science, and invention, of which 
they are so fond. Their possession of these facts and details is about 
equivalent to their verbalism. They can do almost nothing with 
them. Granting that they are still young and have had only eleven 
years of schooling, I still believe that the lack of balance between 
their ability to search out facts and to reflect upon them or to em- 
ploy them in speculative thinking is that they have been trained to 
do the one thing but not the other. 

Schools today are not giving enough practice in the use of words, 
the manipulation of concepts, reflective, speculative thinking. Some 
kinds of very important thinking they are working hard at. They 
have made rapid strides in the art of placing children in life-situa- 
tions which they must solve by many splendid kinds of practical 
thinking; almost the only kind of thinking practice being neglected is 
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practice with words, such things as saying or writing out the mean- 
ings of passages read; sizing up, relating, determining the causes and 
results of things in words; noticing those parts of books which apply 
facts instead of skipping them—a universal custom. Now if schools 
can do almost all the other things—things which I am aware also 
help students to read, since they increase their experience of life— 
surely they can get after this last thing too. 

The students I teach are just about the best thing afoot which this 
American commonwealth of ours is producing today. And it is dis- 
couraging to be in contact with them year after year and see how 
exclusively they are interested in becoming experts at doing things— 
taking shorthand, building houses, taking out appendixes—and how 
blandly ignorant they are of any techniques for evaluating the things 
that are in process of being done and done and done, for relating 
their own welfare with that of others, or for taking a whole view of 
things. One realizes just how fatuous are the hopes expressed around 
commencement time that perhaps the next generation will do a 
better job with the world than this one has done. No, this genera- 
tion may grow up to hold down jobs in factories and plant gardens 
and take care of their children’s teeth—all very good things—but 
specifically unfitted to manage the most orderly world—let alone 
this one. 

What can a program of diversified reading offer this state of 
affairs? Well, it can banish the requirement that every child must be 
familiarized with the whole field of English literature. Doing that 
might create time to work for better reading and better thinking—it 
might turn out to be perfectly sound philosophy to limit our reach 
and perfect our grasp. The trouble is that the new methods spurn 
any exhaustive study of books; such exercises as outlining, scansion, 
paraphrasing, any word-for-word transcription of thought, are 
becoming old-fashioned. Comprehension of the general action or 
thought of a book is considered enough. It can readily be seen that 
further requirement would be impossible, for in a class of thirty- 
seven students, each individual student embarked on a different job, 
each has coming a minute and a half of the teacher’s time during a 
fifty-five-minute class period, plus some three-quarters of a minute of 
her out-of-class time (if she has five classes and an advisory group and 
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is allowed an eight-hour day). In that twelve minutes a week per 
student, the teacher must check the student’s attendance daily, keep 
his records, help him choose his books, stimulate him to read better 
and better books, carry on group discussions of books read, devote 
time to seeing that individual reading experiences are shared with 
the other members of the class—how much time is she going to have 
to find out how clear and related an impression he is getting from his 
reading? How can she find out anything about it, unless she, too, 
has a fresh and accurate knowledge of what he is reading—Darwin or 
James or Aeschylus, Proust or Alice Duer Miller? When can she 
acquire it, or find time even to keep it refurbished? 

The semester of Shakespeare is the most popular one in our school, 
both with teachers and with students and in competition with one on 
newspapers. And I think that I know why. ‘The teachers who teach 
it know and like their Shakespeare, yes; like drama, like the theater. 
But that isn’t entirely why students are won over. That semester, 
except for a little extra reading in modern plays, is devoted to just 
six plays: Macbeth, which is studied for six weeks, almost memo- 
rized, and dramatized; Taming of the Shrew, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, briefly—yet scenes from them are dramatized, many 
lines memorized; Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet—Hamiet a second 
main course, Romeo and Juliet a light dessert. Students memorize 


] 


the ““To be or not to be” soliloquy and the dagger speech. It is not 
by any means a semester of light work, but nearly everyone taking it 
(there are usually no more than two or three failures per teacher) 
does it, likes doing it, and carries something away from it. The real 
reason? Time has been taken to teach the plays slowly and thor- 
oughly. They are practically read aloud in class. The great sweep of 
them is taught, the story for its own sake, the characters for theirs; 
but the lines are taught, too, the greatest scenes line by line, re- 
morselessly, for their meanings and their poetry. Young people, we 
find, like to accomplish things as well as loll at their ease. I should 
like to see the English course reorganized so that, though part of the 
time available is made sacred for extensive reading, much is kept for 
study and effort redoubled to teach precise and reflective reading. 





















SIMPLIFYING AND HUMANIZING ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
PHILIP M. MARSH" 


Having taught English composition for years in the usual way and 
having noted the lack-interest and forced attention that are the 
curse of most required English courses, I broke away, with surprising 
results. I had been teaching chiefly by textbook, and a good one. I 
teach seniors; and, when they come to me, they have had several 
years of excellent old-fashioned instruction. Yearly the fundamen- 
tals of usage are reviewed, and certain oral and written work done, 
varied by an expanding writing program and differing teacher per- 
sonalities. 

I like emphasis on fundamentals. I believe they are the backbone 
of English composition. And when my seniors came to me, they got 
the same program, only more of it. I pounded fundamentals into 
them, gave them plenty of writing and tests, and corrected papers for 
every possible error. When they got through, they knew they had 
been through something; and my reputation as a hard driver and 
ranker had them scared long before they reached me. 

I got results, of a sort. One year, in a state testing program, they 
won first place in their class. ‘Those who went to college told me later 
that they were glad I had been strict. But it wasn’t fun. It was 
painful work. And I was worried about my commercial-vocational 
classes; they didn’t seem to be getting much out of English. Their 
pained acquiescence, blank expressions, and occasional protests 
made me wonder. Many of these students, of low I.Q.’s or mechani- 
cally minded, were just getting by; and they outnumbered the col- 
lege group two to one. English was fun for me. Why couldn’t it be 
for them? 

I went to summer school, taking educational psychology, creative 
writing, and history of education. I began to see teaching from the 
students’ seats, as they looked outside at a world of beauty, around 
at their bored friends, and then at their enemies—a hard-driving 

t Head of the English department of the Houlton (Me.) High School. 
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teacher and a book of rules and exercises. From this angle the whole 
approach seemed wrong. 

It occurred to me that, if English is supposed to represent life, 
why can’t it be the sort of life students understand? And, after all, 
how far short any book must fall of doing that—especially a rule- 
exercise book. This is not the right setting for making students like a 
subject—there’s something inhuman about it. And so I gave up the 
text, temporarily. ‘To make the subject live, I did not need the text; 
it would be in the way, would “‘bookify” ideas that I wanted to 
put blood and bone into. Besides, I knew usage backward; it was a 
part of me. 

Freed of the burdens and limitations of a text, I gave my full 
attention to my students. What sort of people were they? I decided 
I must know them better, and at once their interests and problems. 
I would try to make them my friends; then, as friends, they might be 
open to learn what otherwise would be distasteful. A week spent 
thus might be a good investment in understanding. 

First, I had them write their names, addresses, interests, and eye- 
ear troubles. Their handwriting—careful or scrawling, clear or mud- 
dled—might show something of their nature; their addresses, 
whether they lived in town or country, on “‘good”’ streets or bad; and 
their interests would give real insight into their hearts. I placed the 
weak-eyed next the windows, the weak-earred up front; and, for the 
first few days, I made a special effort to size each one up. They were 
fine youngsters, healthy and spirited, intelligent and well-mannered, 
critical but co-operative. Soon I felt I knew them. 

From the start I urged them to relax, to approach English from a 
fresh viewpoint; and I set the example with a slow, leisurely, but 
carefully planned procedure. I told them there would be no texts 
for a while, and what sighs of relief! In other classes, they were half 
bewildered from instructions and new textbooks. I urged them to 
start a notebook. Then I began, but not with English. I talked first 
about general study problems like guarding the health, avoiding 
emotional strains, using business methods, reading selectively, and 
habitual reviewing. This sort of thing was new to them, and they 
later indicated that it was of great help. We discussed various per- 
sonal problems, with remedies and solutions, and ended with a little 
test. 
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I now broached the subject of English by having them write a 
short paper, ““My Troubles with English.”” These papers indicated 
the following difficulties: grammar, 75 per cent; writing themes, 26 
per cent; literature, 18 per cent; oral themes, 15 per cent; punctua- 
tion, 14 per cent; certain parts of speech, 14 per cent; run-on sen- 
tences, 13 per cent; poetry, 8 per cent; letter-writing, 7 per cent. 

We discussed all these problems carefully. I tried to show the sim- 
plicity beneath each one, and its real relation to the whole business 
of English. Then I spent a day on reasons why English was required 
—how it entered every walk of life and how everyone needed it. 
When we had finished, it was plain that the students were convinced 
of its necessity. 

I felt that we were now ready to take up composition. I was ac- 
quainted with my students, they with me, and we were getting on 
fine together. The atmosphere, clouded by doubts and pet hates, had 
largely been cleared. We now knew what was before us, believed 
that it needed to be done, and had a fair idea of how to do it. 

In the same leisurely manner we tackled parts of speech. The stu- 
dents knew their names and most of the definition; but the names 
meant little to them, and the definitions less. One trouble with the 
old definitions is their length. Remember the old definition of a noun 
—‘‘the name of a person, place, or thing’? My students could rip 
that off like lightning. We examined it, and agreed that the last six 
words were entirely unnecessary, and this definition went into the 
notes: ‘Any name is a noun.” Then we discussed nouns, put on the 
blackboard all the kinds we could think of, brought lists of fifty to 
class, discovered how nouns name ideas as well as things and people, 
and how one suggests, contains, or replaces another. On the board 
we showed how one little noun can be a dynamo of ideas by suggest- 
ing others that suggested others, a thought-sun spreading its light 
into many fields. In short, we DID nouns. 

In much the same way we did all the other terms that mean 
horror to some students, drudgery to many—and had fun doing 
them. Each time we brought out the old definitions, tested them, 
and re-wrote or condensed them where necessary; and it is surprising 
how many need revamping. Finally, we ended this basic work with 
discussions of all sorts of phrases and clauses in all sorts of sentences 
—learning to look at the group of words as a unit, as if it were only 
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one word. We selected examples of good writing, put them on the 
board, and found what made them good. Then, one day, we put on 
the board the whole scheme of speech parts and usage fundamentals, 
with brief definitions and examples. It was a flag day for fundamen- 
tals, when the most backward student could see them all at one 
time. 

We then went to work on words, dictionary terms, sources, and 
word-building elements. Basic prefixes, roots, and suffixes were mem- 
orized with meanings and put to work in recognizing new words. 
Synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms were hunted down. When we 
were done, we were very word-conscious. 

Then came the mid-semester test, and the students did so well in 
it that I wondered whether I had let down. But no—it was the usual 
test, and I had ranked as strictly as ever. There were, however, two 
or three times as many high ranks as usual and almost no failures. 
Students who had never done well in English now had a respectable 
rank, as well as new confidence in their ability. 

Textbooks were finally passed out, for use chiefly as reference 
works, general guides, rather than as bibles for the course. Class dis- 
cussion continued to be the backbone of the course. We went on— 
leisurely, laughingly, informally—into punctuation, idioms, para- 
graphs, letters, descriptions, short narratives, essays, even the writ- 
ing of poetry. We covered the customary ground, omitting nothing 
important but placing emphasis on principles rather than on de- 
tails—though I continued to correct papers for all mistakes. 

This utter lack of hurry, yet thorough coverage, is important. 
Many students had complained that teachers went too fast, talked 
over their heads, or showed impatience at questions and inattention; 
in my classes these same students were most interested and im- 
proved. The time lost in the slower pace was made up by not dwell- 
ing on petty things, though we did them with thoroughness when- 
ever occasion demanded. But I had come to consider the boy or gir] 
more important than the subject and spoke, deliberately, in his or 
her language—school, colloquial, even slang to put a point across. I 
encouraged arguments, hoping for a difference of opinion that might 
iron out some hidden misunderstanding. I stimulated laughter and 
fun whenever the lesson was connected. And I took all the time 
needed to explain everything clearly, so that the dullest student saw 
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the point. If one did not, I would start all over again from a fresh 
angle. 

The classes were orderly. Many raised their hands to answer but 
waited until I nodded to one. I faced them frankly, seeking in their 
faces the comprehension or blankness that would tell me whether I 
had succeeded or failed. Often I told some joke or humorous quip 
and made a real effort to “‘sell’’ the lesson, particularly to the dull or 
expressionless faces—lI got a thrill, seeing them sparkle. I was sur- 
prised to find that the strain of teaching lessened perceptibly. 

Now and then I would vary the approach by reading a poem or 
two, those that are stimulating but easy to understand, like “The 
House by the Side of the Road,” “Ah, Sweet Is Tipperary,” or ‘The 
Song My Paddle Sings.” During the reading the students would re- 
lax and watch me dreamily or bow their heads thoughtfully. They 
said that such interludes rested them. But I was doing more. I was 
gradually overcoming their long-cherished hatred for poetry; they 
began to see that it could be fun. When we took it up later, they 
were eager to try writing it. 

At the finals I asked them to say what they honestly thought, for 
and against, the methods used, for possible changes in the course 
next year. The replies were frank and revealing. Discounting them 
for a natural desire to please, I still believe they represent the stu- 
dents’ honest opinions—partly because we had maintained open dis- 
cussions, partly because they knew I could “‘take it”’ and had never 
penalized them for opposing me. Ninety-two replies were received, 
over two-thirds from commercial-vocational students to whom “‘busi- 
ness English”’ had been given in letters and advertising, though they 
also had written poems. The rest were from students in the college 
classes, generally of superior mentality. Reactions are tabulated 


below: 
Total student answers....... Q2 
Students who disliked the course. 3 
Liked and disliked certain features 12 


Had no definite opinion ; 
Liked the course without specifying 50 
Said course was most profitable or enjoyable English 
nein cs kima ede wekhen 14 
Said course was first English course ever profitable 
I a's cvewddvcawevespeeweue 
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Of the three who disliked the course (all boys), one with a low 
I.Q. expressed himself uncertainly; another was an athlete who 
hated English because of the parts of speech; the third, though 
intelligent, was utterly devoted to science. Of those with mixed 
opinions, the likes predominated, dislikes being usually confined to 
one thing, like poetry meter. Thus, there were 96 per cent who did 
not positively disapprove, 80 per cent who approved positively, 15 
per cent who found English better than ever before, and 11 per cent 
who found it likable for the first time. But the actual comments are 
far more interesting. A few follow: 

l'o be frank, this is the first course in English I ever got any pleasure out of at 
all. To me, English grammar has always been a sore spot. I never liked it, I 
never understood it, and I never thought I would. However, I was rather 
shocked this year to find that definitions could be made simple. .. . . There are 
still some things I’m vague on and probably always will be, but there are so 
many things which are clearer and more understandable that it makes me like 
it. [Girl] 


I like this English class better than I have ever liked English since I have 
been going to school. This year I have learned a lot more about everything in 
general than I ever did..... We are free to argue on any points, and you don’t 
snap us up or tell us we are wrong..... [ Boy] 


This year is the first year that I have enjoyed my English course. Always 
before, I have received very poor rank in this course. I think that the way the 
course has been presented . . . . has helped me the most. We haven’t hurried 
this year, and I have had time to understand one thing before we start on 
something else. In past years I have disliked writing, but this year... .I 
really enjoy it. [Girl] 


The classes are less serious than most classes, but I think there is as much, 


if not more, accomplished in the forty minutes .... than in any other course. 
All during the year I have looked forward to English class as a pleasure, rather 
than as the dullest period in the day as formerly. [Boy] 

I understand your language much better than I do Tressler’s. .. . . English 


without a text is swell. Everyone seems to understand English so much better. 
[Girl] 
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The class discussions are very informal, and the students are not as timid 
about reciting as they are in some other classes. English used to be a subject 
that I detested. Now I like it as well as I do any of my subjects. [Girl] 


I have understood and liked English for the first time since I have been in 
high school and I think I will continue to like it. [Boy] 


These statements preach many little sermons all teachers need to 
consider—the need for tolerance, for flexibility, even for youthful- 
ness. To me, the evidence seems overwhelming for personalizing, 
simplifying, and humorizing English composition. There is no need 
to omit any vital field, subject, or detail. It is a question of teacher- 
breadth and adaptability and of a genuine liking for young people. 
Besides, this sort of teaching pays dividends in student friendship 
that reduces, almost eliminates, class disciplinary problems. I'll 
never go back to the old hard-shelled, Simon Legree methods. 
Would you? 





SECURING HOME CO-OPERATION 
FOR DIRECTED READING 
BUFORD L. STEFFLRE’ 


The greatest problem of a directed reading program is the bridging 
of the gap between school and home reading. At Montezuma School 
some progress has been made in this direction through the utilization 
of Christmas with its attendant giving of gifts. Too often well-mean- 
ing but misguided parents give books far above or below the ability 
level of their children, thereby wasting their presents and failing to 
provide a proper home reading atmosphere. They do not give auto- 
mobiles to their infants or rattles to their adolescents, but many 
book gifts are nearly so untimely as these. Such lack of parental 
acumen may result in a serious retardation in a student’s reading 
development. 


* Teacher of English in the Montezuma School, Los Gatos, Calif., at the time of 
writing this article; now a member of the Los Angeles city school system. 
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A poor reader who has been brought, by a series of increasingly 
difficult successful reading experiences, to an eighth-grade level is 
frustrated and hurt by an attempt to read twelfth-grade material. 
[specially is this true when he is given the too difficult material as a 
Christmas gift, for then the implication is that his parents expect 
and want him to read and enjoy it. The resulting failure may undo 
much careful conditioning to books. The opposite case is equally 
true. A student being carefully directed along the path of acceptable 
evolution of taste is not speeded by the parental addition to his 
library of a set of Tom Swift books. 

The first thing necessary in the achievement of home co-operation 
in a reading program is a knowledge of the particular student’s read- 
ing problem. A case study, as thorough as facilities and the size of 
the class permit, should precede a diagnosis of reading difficulties 
and training for reading improvement. 

Witty and Kopel in Reading and the Educative Process* have out- 
lined the procedure for undertaking case studies of reading prob- 
lems. A teacher must know the pupil’s reading ability level, his gen- 
eral interests, his reading background, and his general developmental 
needs. Some of this knowledge can be derived from objective tests, 
but much of it, and perhaps the more important portion of it, must 
depend ultimately upon that pupil-teacher rapport which is the 
basis of all helpful guidance. A synthesis of the information recorded 
by the student on the form “Study of Reading Habits’? with the 
teacher’s firsthand knowledge of the student as a reader and as a 
problem in growth should give a sufficiently clear picture of the 
pupil’s readiness. 

After deciding what sort of reading would be helpful in develop- 
ment, the instructor seeks the specific titles of books whose posses- 
sion by the student at this time is desirable. The number of valuable 
reading lists is increasing, and many have much to recommend them. 
On the Junior high school level Leisure Reading: A List for Grades 
7, 8, and g, published by the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, is perhaps the best. The American Library Association’s By 


2 Boston: Ginn & Co., 19309. 


3 See form appended to this article, p. 828. 
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Way of Introduction: A Book List for Young People is an attractive 
compilation but is less valuable to a guider of readers because it does 
not include the reading grade level of its selections. (The two lists 
named are designed for student use but are of equal value to the 
teacher during that stage when the student is not entirely self- 
directed.) A less well-known list is 3000 Books of Leisure,‘ a bibliog- 
raphy of books on recreation which facilitates the suggestion of books 
on the basis of interests developed through hobbies, sports, etc. 

Having studied the child and the lists of books, the reading direc- 
tor is now ready to write the home. The letter, the actual school- 
home bridge, should be more than a helpful shopping guide. The 
success of this plan is not measured by the number of books pur- 
chased from the recommended list and given as Christmas presents 
to the students; the success of the plan is measured, rather, by the 
improvement of the school-home relationship. This communication 
should have the dual function of improving the immediate home 
reading environment and acquainting the parent with his child’s 
reading problem. Parents should know a child’s reading readiness, 
his developmental needs, and some of the ways reading may help 
him to fulfil these needs. 

Too often parents regard education as something that takes place 
between 8:00 A.M. and 3:00 P.M. in a particular institution. An ex- 
planation of their child’s reading difficulties and an appeal for home 
co-operation should help parents to realize the wholeness of the edu- 
cative process and the importance of the home’s part in it. Parents 
like being allies of teachers, and should be more frequently informed 
of those sides of their children’s personalities which the school is 
especially adapted to observe. 

This reading program is not exhaustive, but it is practical. It re- 
quires not so much special training in reading laboratories as sympa- 
thy with and insight into a student’s developmental problems. The 
particular device used in this instance is by no means necessarily the 
best. Letters suggesting book gifts, however, may be sent to parents 
without giving offense and should result in the immediate improve- 
ment of home co-operation with the school reading program. 


4 Published by the Book Department of Leisure, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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APPENDIX 
STUDY OF READING HABITS 
MONTEZUMA SCHOOL STUDENT’S NAME 


Mr. STEFFLRE GRADE........ AGE 





List your leisure-time activities in order of preference: 


What hobbies have you? 
How much time do you spend a day reading outside of classes? 
List the three most interesting books you have ever read: (1) 


;(2) ms ; (pp. 


Check the following list of kinds of books to indicate such books are (1) least 
interesting to me; (2) rather interesting; (3) very interesting; (4) most inter 


esting: 
Stories and romances I1—2—3—4 Fine arts I—2—3—4 
Kind.. Kind 
Short stories 1—2—3—4 Handicraft I—2—3—4 
Kind Kind 
Myths and legends 1—2—3—4 History I—2—3—4 
Adventure and travel 1—2—3—4 Hobbies I—2—3—4 
Animal stories I—2—3—4 Kind...... 
Kind . Science I—2—3—4 
Aviation I—2—3—4 Kind 
Lives of men 1—2—3—4 Poetry I—2—3—4 
Exploration 1—2—3—4 Theater I—2—3—4 


Which of these kinds do you like best? 
Which is your favorite book among those you own? 
What sort of books do you like to own? 


List on the back all the books you have read this semester. 


FOR USE OF THE TEACHER 
Reading speed Reading comprehension M.A. 


Reading attitude 


Suggestions... ae Lee eR 
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THE MAGAZINE MEETS PUPIL INTEREST 

No longer do I take for granted that all my pupils can read efficiently; 
I have learned through experience that they cannot. So now I just begin 
where the elementary school left the pupil and take him on. 

For the past few years we have been handicapped by the dearth of 
work materials in reading on our interest level, and even though the read- 
ing ability of many in the class was definitely of elementary grade, the 
pupils cast aside books which were of appropriate difficulty because they 
were low in interest value. It was necessary, then, for me to organize 
much of my own materials. As we do not have a special class in develop- 
mental reading, I considered this problem a phase of the teaching of 
English and, therefore, worked it out for a regular low-seventh class in 
English. 

The lessons designed to raise the level of reading performance must be 
highly interesting, even exciting and daring. I polled the class for inter- 
ests, hobbies, sports, leisure-time activities, and vocational aspirations. 
Reading was listed by many as a favorite pastime. What kind of books? 
Funny books, detective and airplane stories, of course! Why? Because 
they were filled with adventure. Many of the boys admitted that their 
secret ambitions were to be pilots; the girls, stewardesses. Everyone liked 
airplanes. Some enjoyed building models, others never missed an airplane 
picture at the neighborhood theater. 

It was my aim to capitalize upon this common interest. For the most 
part, I utilized as sources the Junior Scholastic and Young America. Child 
Life and Wee Wisdom were used also, but I discovered that while cutting 
up these magazines, it was wise to trim off their names; they sounded too 
juvenile for junior high school pupils. The pupils would reject the story 
because of the name of the magazine. 

It so happened that one number of the Junior Scholastic contained a 
fine story called ‘‘Test Pilot.’ It was good not only for its high interest 
value but also for the attractive manner in which the concepts of devotion 
to duty, the striving for skill, endurance, etc., were presented. 

After the story had been cut out of the magazine and placed in a folder, 
I planned and mimeographed the work sheet and fastened one along with 
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the story in each folder. There were six parts to the lesson. Since my class 
needed work in vocabulary building, two of the six sections were devoted 
to word study. The remaining four treated other skills which I did not 
wish to neglect. 

The work page was planned in the following manner: Part I, ‘‘Five 
(Questions”—the answers to which were facts. They were multiple- 
choice. Part II, ‘““T'wo Thought Questions.” Reasoning from the facts 
was required. Part III, ‘Selection of Main Points.”” The pupils chose 
from a list of five statements the main ones. Part IV, ‘“‘Selection of De- 
tails.”” This required the filling-in of blanks. Part V, ‘‘Vocabulary Build- 
ing.”” Ten definitions were listed. The pupils looked in the story for the 
words which matched these definitions. Part VI, ‘Special Word Study.” 
These were the technical words and the air-minded slang with which the 
dictionary could not help us. “‘Grease-monkey,” ‘‘washed-out,” and 
‘“‘srounded,” among others, were some of the latter. We soon learned 
discrimination in applying dictionary definitions. 

The pupils wrote their responses on binder paper. The work sheet was 
used merely as a guide. 

This particular lesson was planned for the seventh grade, but I daresay 
that it would be successful in the eighth and ninth also, because everyone 
likes airplanes. 

ELva C, FERGUSON 
FRANCISCO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





JULIUS CAESAR UP TO DATE 

When one of my ninth-graders exclaimed in disgust, ‘‘Who cares about 
Shakespeare? He’s been dead three hundred years,” it took every ounce 
of will-power that I could muster to quell the rising anger in my breast 
and to accept his challenge. Alas, I knew all too well that he was express- 
ing the feelings of at least two-thirds of the class. ‘‘Before condemning 
him completely,”’ I countered, ‘‘let’s see how dead he really is.” 

Pointing to a stack of magazines in one of my bookcases, I suggested 
that we try to find as many references to Shakespeare as we could. There 
were copies of Stage dating back several years, as well as copies of Time 
and other news magazines which always have a section on the theater. 
In addition, I suggested that they look in their magazines at home and 
see if they could find anything of interest on the subject. 
During the next few days, articles about Maurice Evans’ many Shake- 
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spearean productions, Leslie Howard’s Hamlet, Katherine Cornell’s Romeo 
and Juliet, The Boys from Syracuse, and scores of other current produc- 
tions of Shakespeare were discovered and put on the bulletin board for 
everyone to see. Best of all was an article from Stage stating that Shake- 
speare, in spite of his age, ‘‘had it over all the other boys on Broadway” 
in the number of plays running at the same time. I gloated inwardly when 
the class began to admit that a man who could still be so popular might 
be worth studying. 

However, I knew that the battle was only half won. When the class 
realized that they were to study Julius Caesar, I could again feel a lack of 
interest, although no one dared to express it. They seemed to be saying, 
‘“‘We’ll admit that Shakespeare is all right, but who wants to study about 
a Roman general who has been dead at least two thousand years?” 

Before they had a chance to express their feelings, I decided to be the 
one to throw out a challenge. ‘‘As we study the background of the play 
and then read the play,” I began, ‘‘I want you to remember a few impor- 
tant facts: Caesar was a dictator; Mark Antony and Octavius Caesar 
became dictators as soon as they gained control of the government; 
Europe is full of dictators today. How much influence has history had 
upon Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and other rulers today? What is the differ- 
ence between the methods used by the Romans in the play and the methods 
used by the dictators today?”’ 

The class, I am glad to say, accepted the challenge with enthusiasm. 
As soon as we began the play they noted that the two tribunes in the first 
act were ‘‘put to silence”’ for tearing scarfs off Caesar’s images. Immedi- 
ately a discussion of totalitarian governments arose. Many other passages 
led to similar discussions. 

Brutus, our texbook informed us, stood for democracy, while Caesar 
represented autocracy. A discussion of the difference between the kind 
of government Brutus wanted and the kind of democracy we have today 
gave the class an opportunity to use their knowledge of civics. (Civics is 
required in the ninth grade.) As much stress as possible was put upon the 
advantages of our government. 

When we had finished the play, one of the final assignments was to re- 
write Act IV, scene 1, substituting the names of living people for the his- 
torical characters. This is the scene in which the triumvirate met to- 
gether to make a list of prominent citizens whom they wanted to have 
killed. Some of the students found that by substituting the names of 
Hitler, Géring, and Goebbels for the three Romans, a very modern situa- 
tion resulted. 
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The more imaginative, however, went much further and entirely re- 
wrote the scene. One of the boys pictured the three dictators—Stalin, 
Hitler, and Mussolini—as gathered around a conference table dividing 
the map of Europe among themselves. Another had the same three dic- 
tators marking the statesmen of the world for execution. A quarrel re- 
sulted and John Bull and Uncle Sam had to step in and stop the fight. 

As literature the plays were of little value. We did not dwell upon the 
technique of playwriting. I had only one aim, to make the class think 
about the present world-situation in relation to past history. I believe 
that this was accomplished. Anyway, the class enjoyed the play, and no 
one complained about studying about people who had been dead for hun- 
dreds of years. 

I am glad to say that the boy who had complained about studying 
Shakespeare did not apologize, but he entered into the study with en- 
thusiasm, was one of the first to get every assignment, and did some inde- 
pendent research which he reported to the class. I felt amply repaid for 
my self-control. Shakespeare and Julius Caesar were vindicated. 

HELEN LovIsE TOLMAN 
LEXINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





ORAL ENGLISH IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
High-school seniors want facts. Vague generalities and good advice 
make no impression on their restless minds. They know that there are 
over four million young people out of school and out of work. They think 
of graduation day without the old sense of great achievement and perhaps 
even with some dread. What next? 

We have finally come to the realization that in the future few of our 
students are going to achieve any degree of success unless they have been 
given some sort of practical training either in high school or beyond their 
high-school work. Before the high-school graduate can obtain any posi- 
tion which will be profitable he needs some specific practical training. 
Even the graduate of the academic college finds that his A.B. is of very 
little use to him unless he has also some practical skill at his command. 

Oral English lends itself most helpfully to work of this sort. The main 
purpose of the course in oral English—to enable the student to express 
himself with ease and fluency—is served as well by the use of such ma- 
terials as by the use of the more usual current events and literary topics. 
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About ten days before the project is carried out, a whole period should 
be spent in discussing with the class the problem which confronts them. 
They should be given facts with regard to youth unemployment and the 
lack of skilled laborers and the surplus of unskilled workmen in the 
country. Statistics will make vivid to the class how relatively great is 
unemployment among those persons who have never received any special- 
ized training. Each student is asked to select some school in which he, 
as an individual, might be interested in receiving further training. He 
should consult his own abilities and preference and be practical in his 
choice. He is asked to write for a catalogue and to gather information 
from every available source—the library, people whom he knows, the 
newspaper, etc.—with regard to the institution which he chooses and to 
prepare and present that material in the form of an oral topic. He should 
be told how he can check with chambers of commerce and with the state 
department of education upon the rating of the various institutions. He 
should be warned to beware of the mushroom school which is here today 
and gone tomorrow. He should also be warned with regard to the adver- 
tising statements in the catalogues of the various schools. Four kinds of 
information may serve as a basis for the report: requirements for entrance, 
courses and training offered, social life, and rating 

At the end of ten days the students will be ready to report. The results 
are amazing. In classes of nonacademically inclined students, whose oral 
“talks” are usually something to be endured, everyone is ready to listen 
to talks which are prepared and presented with liveliness and interest. 
Students are usually perfectly willing to discuss their own plans and to 
point out reasons why they are interested in the schools they have chosen 
for study. They tell of experiences of relatives and friends. At the end 
of each talk there will be questions and discussion. Some of the questions 
will prove baffling to everyone, including the teacher, and will call for 
further investigation. In a typical class of twenty-five students, twenty- 
three institutions were discussed, ranging from trade schools to engineer- 
ing schools, beauty culture schools, hospital training courses, nautical 
schools, secretarial schools, diesel engineering schools, etc. Catalogues 
may be borrowed from the students and placed on the tables for consulta- 
tion by others. A series of such talks almost invariable occupies more class 
sessions than are planned for and may readily extend for an entire week 
with profit for all. 

High-school students want facts. No teacher need worry about the 
quality of oral English that will be done by any class so long as the subject 
is vital to the interests of the class. Why don’t we give the students more 
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such practical information? Why don’t we do what we can to guide them 
in these important decisions? At any rate, why don’t we do it when none 
of our cherished “aims” in English need be sacrificed? 
OLIVE S. NILES 
MALDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
HAROLD D. SYLVESTER 


Superintendent of Schools 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





HIGH-SCHOOL JUNIORS THINK ABOUT COLLEGE 

This is a brief summary of a combination project which I feel to be 
especially valuable in academic and college preparatory divisions. I used 
it originally with seniors but have recently decided that it brings even 
more worth-while results if used with juniors. Through the medium of 
studying colleges, the class writes business letters, conducts interviews, 
writes source themes, presents oral reports, and participates in panel dis- 
cussion. 

As my juniors will go very largely to New England colleges, we limit 
our selection to these and a few in New York State. Each student chooses 
a different college; the total selection includes large and small colleges, 
men’s and women’s, coeducational and co-ordinate, city and country, 
Protestant and Catholic. 

The first step is a letter to the college asking for catalogues, bulletins, 
and any other available material. As an additional source the student 
arranges for one or two interviews. If possible, he interviews a graduate 
(probably one of the high-school staff) and an undergraduate, also. From 
this material he writes a short source theme; in this is incorporated note- 
taking, bibliography study, and outlining. Each student gives a short 
oral topic in order to share the information about “‘his’’ college. At the 
conclusion of the work we use several periods for panel discussion of 
questions which are entirely student suggested. 

The point of view maintained throughout is ““What should a freshman- 
about-to-be know and consider in choosing a college?’”’ We make a par- 
ticular study of self-help opportunities and scholarships. The student re- 
sponse at the end of the unit when I ask them (as I often do), ‘‘Was the 
time well spent?” and “Shall I ask my next-year’s juniors to do this?’’ is 
highly favorable. Individual aid in choosing a college, general informa- 
tion, stimulation to continue education, a new idea of the importance of 
college education, a new estimate of the importance of good preparation 
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for college, how to read a college catalogue, all these and many more 
points are cited again and again by the students themselves as worth 
while. 

The plan may be used also with success in studying vocational post- 
secondary opportunities. My classes have often requested such a supple- 
ment to the college study unit and have found it to be equally worth 
while. 

MURIEL S. KENDRICK 
LACONIA HicH SCHOOL 
LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





A CO-OPERATIVE ATTACK ON THE 
READING PROBLEM 


Most teachers of content subjects today are agreed that the biggest 
single factor causing poor work in those subjects is lack of ability to read. 
Each teacher, we find, is prone to place the blame on the teacher of the 
preceding year, thinking, if not actually saying, that not enough effort 
has been spent on teaching the poor reader the fundamental reading skills. 
Pupils graduate from the eighth grade and go on into the high school with 
seventh-, sixth-, or even fifth-grade reading ability. Many of them drop 
by the wayside in their attempt to keep up with readers of ninth-grade 
ability. Assignments are often made without taking into consideration 
the fact that what one child will read in thirty minutes will take another 
in the same class an hour and a half. The slow reader, faced with three or 
four subjects each requiring an hour’s work outside of class every day, 
will often give up his high-school work as a hopeless struggle. 

Isn’t there something wrong with our high-school methods when the 
boy or girl who has reached us deficient in reading ability is fed exactly 
the same menu as the efficient reader and then failed because he cannot 
digest it? Is it not possible that we have the responsibility of presenting 
materials that are within his grasp and, by securing his interest in material 
that he can read, gradually improving his reading ability? 

These questions forced themselves so strongly upon the writer that he 
approached the principal of the high school with the plan of providing a 
double-track curriculum in freshman English to take care of the poor 
readers. The plan was approved, and for the last two years there has 
been intensive instruction designed to raise the grade level of those defi- 
cient in reading skills. 

The success of individualized instruction, however, seemed to be largely 
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dependent upon fitting it into the program that had been carried on for 
the last eight years. Reading is a cumulative process from preschool days 
to junior college. Ninth-grade instruction is merely one stage in that de- 
velopment, and, like a link in a chain, cannot be segregated from the other 
years without impairing the value of the whole program. Realizing this 
dependence upon instruction in previous years, the writer extended an 
invitation to all the teachers of seventh- and eighth-grade reading who 
send pupils to the Libertyville Township High School to attend a confer- 
ence on ‘‘Reading Problems in the Junior and Senior High School.”’ 

Almost all the teachers invited were present at the conference. In addi- 
tion there were the superintendent of the local elementary schools, the 
principal of the Mundelein school, the principal and all English teachers 
of the Libertyville Township High School, a teacher of mathematics in 
the upper grades who had been an English major in college, the head of 
the English department in the Lake Forest High School, and the librarian 
of the Cook Memorial Library in Libertyville. All the twenty-seven 
people who attended the meeting were interested in the one common 
problem—reading. 

The purpose of the conference was to get a kind of overview of the 
whole reading program from the seventh to twelfth grades. Teachers 
themselves supplied the talks, each relating his own experiences in the 
teaching of reading. ‘“The Broadened View of the Teaching of Reading,”’ 
“Training in Reading Habits and Skills in the Upper Grades,” ‘Reading 
Difficulties of High-School Seniors,” ““The Place of Oral Reading in the 
School Program,” ‘““The Problem of the Retarded Reader,” and ‘“‘Reme- 
dial Instruction in the Ninth Grade’: these were the topics discussed by 
teachers who are in daily contact with pupils learning to read more effi- 
ciently. After each talk there was a period of open discussion, with ques- 
tions addressed to the speaker and contributions of experiences from other 
teachers of reading. 

At the close of the meeting light refreshments were served, and as one 
passed from one little group to another, he found them discussing not the 
latest football game or radio program but reading problems. There 
seemed to be a genuine interest in sharing experiences and a desire to 
learn from one another devices that had proved practicable in developing 
reading interests and tastes, in bringing up the rate of a particularly slow 
reader, or in enlarging the meager vocabularies of students. 

What did the conference accomplish? We believe, the following: 

1. It focused attention upon the fact that the teaching of reading is as 
much a part of the high-school teacher’s duty as it is that of the elemen- 
tary-school teacher. 
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2. It helped the junior high school teacher to understand better the 
problems of the senior high school teacher, and vice versa. 

3. It dispelled the belief on the part of seventh- and eighth-grade 
teachers that the high school expects all students to have at least a ninth- 
grade reading level when they enter as freshmen, and showed them that 
we expect to meet the pupil at the level at which we find him and give 
him reading materials that are within his grasp. 

4. It impressed upon the teachers the need for some sort of remedial 
instruction from seventh to twelfth grade as a part of a reading program 
based upon the ability of the individual pupil. 

5. It helped to create the impression that the Libertyville Township 
High School is merely a continuation of the twenty-odd elementary 
schools from which our students come and that the high-school teachers 
wish to co-operate with those teachers in building a continuous program 
of instruction in reading that will extend from the lowest grades to the 
senior year in high school. 


KERMIT DEHL 
LIBERTYVILLE TOWNSHIP H1GH SCHOOL 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 





AN INTERPRETATION OF KEATS’S 
“ODE ON A GRECIAN URN” 


The concluding stanza of the “Grecian Urn” has long been accepted 
almost universally as Keats’s final position and permanent contribution. 
It has been taken for granted that the lesson of the urn includes all of 
the last two lines in the final stanza and that it is addressed to the reader 
or all mankind. 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Without stretching one’s imagination too far, another interpretation 
seems possible. It may be summed up in the suggestion that ‘‘Ye”’ in 
the final line refers not to the reader or all mankind but to the urn itself. 
We are fully aware that upon purely linguistic grounds this interpreta- 
tion is open to criticism, but Keats, one need scarcely add, was not a 
linguist. There are at least a dozen instances in his work where “‘ye’’ is 
used in the singular. Furthermore, it is so used by Spenser, Chapman, 
Shakespeare, and Burns—writers from whom Keats did not hesitate to 
draw freely. 

Throughout the ode the poet addresses just two things—the urn and the 
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figures on the urn. To address unexpectedly a third party in the conclud- 
ing thirteen words is neither logical nor artistic. The first four stanzas 
stress the point that the real function of art is to preserve permanently 
for our enjoyment moments of intense beauty. The final stanza, while 
admitting the enduring spiritual value of beauty, indicates that beauty is 
not the ultimate ideal. “Beauty is truth” as far as the urn is concerned. 
That is all 7¢ needs to know. The implication remains, however, that for 
Keats something more is necessary. The urn serves its particular function 
well; through succeeding generations it remains “a friend to man.” On 
the other hand, coexistent with it are the woes that beset each succeeding 
age. With these the urn has no active concern. It is a ‘‘Cold Pastoral,” 
lacking in warm human sympathy. This thought, characteristic of 
Keats’s concern with the problem of evil, is succinctly stated in one of 
his sonnets: 
All is cold Beauty; pain is never done. 
In this lies the key to his understanding of the meaning and value of 
beauty. To be beautiful is one thing; to do good is quite another. The 
ideal, Keats felt, must be translated into action to be effective in this 
existence. It is this thought that brings to his lips the often repeated 
desire ‘‘to do some good in the world.” 
Let us examine the entire last stanza once more. 
O Attic shape; Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity; Cold Pastoral; 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’”’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
The punctuation as it appears here is that which has long been accepted 
as standard by the best scholars. In the first line the urn is addressed as 
“O Attic shape; Fair attitude!’’— which is the antecedent of ‘‘Thou”’ in the 
fourth line. At the opening of the second strophe the urn is addressed as 
“Cold Pastoral,” the antecedent of ‘“Thou”’ in the sixth and seventh 
lines—and of both occurrences of “‘ye’’ in the final line. The poet and 
the reader—all men—are indicated only in the possessive “‘ours’’ in the 
eighth line, and it cannot be the antecedent of ‘‘ye.’”’ Had Keats in the 
final line meant to refer to mankind in general he would have used ‘‘we.”’ 
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Technically, ‘‘that is all / Ye know on earth and all ye need to know” can 
apply only to the ‘‘Cold Pastoral.” 

It seems clear that Keats saw the equation of beauty and truth as suffi- 
cient only as an artistic ideal. Beyond it there was something more real 
in the world. The urn is an expression of truth and as such possesses 
value; but there are other values more serviceable to mankind that lead 
to a higher truth. His final position in regard to the aesthetic was exactly 
the same as it was when he wrote the first line of ‘“Endymion,”’ 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


WILLIAM R. Woop 
EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
AND 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DIFFERENTIATING INSTRUCTION IN A SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A teacher in a small school has, within a single class, children of widely 
different abilities, interests, and backgrounds. She must adapt her in- 
struction to each child at the stage of mental growth at which she finds 
him. Every teacher realizes that good teaching depends primarily upon 
the personality of the teacher rather than upon any combination of meth- 
ods or devices. Nevertheless, some plan for liberating the teacher of large 
classes from the machinery of daily assignments and for adapting activi- 
ties to several levels of ability will provide needed time for personal con- 
ferences and opportunity not only for remedial work but for the stimula- 
tion of brilliant students toward an enriched program of study. In teach- 
ing literature, as well as composition, in our school we have found helpful 
the use of laboratory periods followed by periods of discussion and testing, 
all guided by unit assignments—planned in advance by the teacher but 
very flexible and subject to constant revision by the class. 

The units are planned on three completely separated levels. The sim- 
plest level, the “‘C’’ assignment, is aimed to help the slow student organize 
his work by breaking it into small bits. We try to avoid the “‘blank filling” 
found in so many workbooks—that useless busy work of transferring in- 
formation from book to paper with little or no exercise of thought. For 
example, in a C assignment on the American short story, we ask the chil- 
dren to organize what they learn about the contributions of a few famous 
authors by making a simple chart to be filled from study of their own 
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texts and by listening to talks in class. We try to lead them to some ap- 
preciation of the values in the stories read by the simplest of questions 
requiring some discrimination, such as: “Which characters in all the stor- 
ies you read seemed most real to you? Why? Find the most mysterious 
parts in ‘What Was It.’ As you read ‘Jean Ah Poquelin,’ what questions 
were you asking yourself? As you look back through the story, what 
hints of the ending do you see now?” The children taking the C assign- 
ment are not held to one text or anthology. They also have opportunity 
for wide reading, but the material suggested is relatively simple. They 
appreciate, too, the chance to choose from several suggestions for volun- 
tary projects and will often choose to undertake bits of creative writing 
of a simple type. 

The “‘B”’ assignment aims at more independence. It always contains 
fewer directions because it is planned to give the child more opportunity 
to organize work for himself. His projects should require more thought 
and more problem solving. His assignment contains many more volun- 
tary choices of activities. The B assignment provides an outlet for the 
children of unlimited interest and industry whose mental capacity is 
good but not superior, children who can and will work hard and achieve 
good results if directions are made clear, but who do not have many ideas 
of their own. They will make beautiful literary maps and record a great 
amount of reading; they will look up endless background material and 
report well in class; but they cannot write papers on conclusions of their 
own. 

The “A” assignment is very elastic with a wealth of general suggestion 
and opportunity for the child to follow his own lines of interest. However, 
one must be careful to see that these voluntary projects really do build 
on the essentials of the unit so that the superior child actually does the 
essential work although he feels released from the necessity of writing it 
all down. For example, one of the suggestions for the A assignment on the 
American short story unit was the planning for an anthology, in which 
the twenty stories chosen would be representative of American life his- 
torically and geographically, at least. The pupil was to prepare a preface, 
table of contents, brief, interest-arousing notes for each story, and to add 
a supplement of ten carefully chosen current magazine stories of similar 
caliber. Some pupils read fifty or sixty stories during the preparation of 
their anthologies, and the lively discussions by informal groups concerning 
the comparative suitability of various stories to represent certain phases 
of American life and literature reached, at times, the level of real literary 
criticism. 
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Poetry units are as difficult to plan as any, since there are usually 
present in the class pupils with a wide variety of strong emotional reac- 
tions to the very mention of the word ‘“‘poetry.” It is important, also, 
to provide for much oral reading by pupils and teacher before the entire 
class. Still, the C unit can stress a core study of very attractive poems of 
direct emotional appeal, usually easier than those suggested in the course 
of study for the grade. The helps for interpretation can be simple, such 
as: “What words help you hear the different bells when someone reads 
aloud Poe’s poem? What pictures can you see when you read ‘Tulips’? 
Which lines contain vivid colors?” While the C pupils are compiling the 
usual collections of poems about dogs or flowers or people or cities the A 
pupils really enjoy trying to discover for themselves the many different 
patterns of rhythm which fit various themes and, in the senior high 
school, will request books and instruction in scansion. The three levels 
of the poetry units must overlap to provide opportunities for participa- 
tion in individual and chorus reading and chances for original writing for 
everyone, since a love of beauty and a feeling for rhythm have no relation 
to intelligence or industry. 

Mary C. TurpPIe 
ELK RIVER, MINNESOTA 
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Will you please tell me which of the two forms below 1s correct and why? 

“Six of us went together, my mother and father, my cousin, her mother and 
father, and me,” or 

“Six of us went together, my mother and father, my cousin, her mother and 


father, and I.” 
Bs Ve OV. 


The second sentence is the better one, because the words of the series 
are in apposition with the subject (six or six of us). Many people would 
say “‘me”’ in such a sentence, partly because of variable vulgate habits in 
using pronouns, partly because a pronoun at the end of a construction 
would usually be objective. 


If you still worry about the last comma in a co-ordinate series (A, B, C, 
and D or A, B, Cand D), look up R. J. McCutcheon, “‘The Serial Comma 
before ‘And’ or ‘Or,’ ’’ American Speech, November, 1940, pages 250-54. 
It records a careful survey of the acutal practice of editors, The upshot is 
that usage is divided and most houses make an arbitrary choice between 
the two. A teacher, it would seem, should not try for uniformity among 
all students of a classs but for consistency in the writing of individual stu- 
dents. 

This study is an example of a type that is much needed for many de- 
batable questions of usage. Wouldn’t similar studies make good Master’s 


papers? 


As these notes are being written, English usage is receiving unprece- 
dented publicity through the broadcast ‘‘Speak Up, America!” presented 
by the Better Speech Institute of America (institute being a current busi- 
ness euphemism for company), on behalf of its publication, Practical Eng- 
lish and Effective Speech. In the program four people chosen from the 
studio audience listen to conversations and then point out errors made in 


pronunciation, grammar, and the use of words, under the direction of 
“The Word Master.” 
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speech. 





















Most of the errors given are vulgate usage, pronouns that don’t match 
antecedents, confusions between words, pronunciations not in good repute, 
but a number are judged according to puristic tradition and show unfa- 
miliarity even with Webster’s Second International. For example (October 
6), any place was tabooed as an adverb, though Webster gives it as collo- 
quial for anywhere. The program does not recognize the colloquial lan- 
guage but apparently expects a shop foreman, a beautician, a man forced 
to go to the opera against his will, and even Sergeant McCloskey in Police 
Car 1313 to speak with the precision of the Word Master. The W. M. the 
same night said that sure cannot be an adverb, though it often is. The ob- 
jection to sure as the equivalent of certainly lies in usage, not in the part of 


Easier as a comparative adverb was forbidden (October 13), though it 
is used by everyone in certain expressions (“Easier said than done’’) 


| how many professors of English regularly or even often say more easily? 
| “Like should never be used as a conjunction,” the W. M. said apropos “‘It 
looks like you’ll get there for the game.” This is a ticklish point, of course; 



















but if it is never to be so used, there are a good many sinners, and it is 
slowly making its way in print (on October 19 the New York Times had 
this sentence in its screen review: “‘But, like the Carnegie Foundation has 
done on previous occasions, we are inclined to question its overemphasis of 
the pigskin sport”). The same evening inside of was never to be used of 
time; Webster gives it as colloquial. The pronunciation nap tha was also 
tabooed; Webster does not give it but refers to its famous section 277, 
where it is recorded by the Oxford and Standard dictionaries. 

On October 20 “I have every confidence in you’’ was condemned; 
Webster’s sixth sense is: ‘‘Complete; entire; as, to have every confidence 


| in him.”” Sung was condemned as the past tense of sing, in spite of the gen- 


erally recorded past as either sang or sung. 






| Tonight, November 3, who was changed to whom in ““Who do you come 


(p. 111) and is given support by Webster. 


and effective expression. 














here to see?”” This usage was rated established in Current English Usage 


Individually these are small matters; but, especially when supported 
by a number of debatable but still demonstrably acceptable usages, they 
suggest an unrealistic approach to current English and seem planned to 
increase the average speaker’s worries rather than to help him to a natural 
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MISS CENTER JOINS N.Y.U. CLINIC STAFF 

Dr. Stella S. Center, former president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and one of the co-chairmen of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Recreational Reading, has retired from service in the New York 
City schools to give her full time to the reading clinic at New York Uni- 
versity. It is this Council committee which has edited the present splendid 
edition of Home Reading and created Leisure Reading. 

Miss Center has been a New York City teacher since 1914 and a “‘first 
assistant”’—in other words, department chairman—since 1930. She was 
the chief director of the Federal Reading Project at the Roosevelt High 
School, where she was co-chairman of the department. This project re- 
sulted in the book Teaching High School Students To Read, published by 
D. Appleton—Century for the Council. 

In 1935 Miss Center began to give courses in reading at New York 
University, and in 1936 established a reading clinic there. In 1937 and 
1938 Miss Center served on the Board of Examiners of the New York 
City Board of Education. Under her leadership the New York City As- 
sociation of Teachers of English produced two significant studies: A Sur- 
vey of the Leisure Reading of High School Students and Further Studies in 


Reading. 


NAMES FOR STUDENT LETTERS 

Both the Junior Red Cross in Washington, D.C., and the International 
Friendship League will assist teachers whose pupils wish to correspond 
with pupils in different environments. The Junior Red Cross furnishes 
the names of such teachers, for correspondence by means of portfolios, 
class to class. It arranges some such exchanges between unlike com- 
munities in the United States as well as between schools in different coun- 
tries. The International Friendship League provides the names of indi- 
vidual pupils for person-to-person correspondence. At present it is em- 
phasizing exchanges between United States schools and those in South 


America. 
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CLASSROOM USE OF RADIO 


Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the National Council’s Radio Commit- 
tee, will conduct a discussion forum on the classroom use of radio in a 
course given under the auspices of ““The Town Hall of the Air.”’ The 
forum will take place on December 5, at ‘Town Hall,” immediately pre- 
ceding the ‘“Town Hall” broadcast. Others included in the course, which 
is given under the chairmanship of Arthur E. Bestor, are James Lawrence 
Fly, chairman, Federal Communications Commission; John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Education; Sterling Fisher, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Dr. Franklin Dunham, of the National 
Broadcasting Company; George V. Denny, Jr., president of the Town 
Hall; and Dr. James R. Angell, educational counselor of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 














THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The harvest of novels brought by the last European war produced 
nothing which either surpassed or superannuated War and Peace. Tol- 
stoy’s masterpiece is the subject of Sean O’Faolain’s article, ““The Great- 
est of War Books,” in the Yale Review for autumn, 1940. Free from the 
excessively personal preoccupation of Ulysses, War and Peace, for all its 
length, manifests no lack of control over the mass of experience it pre- 
sents, which is a sign of its superiority to Romains’ Men of Good Will. 
By means of his very broad but simple design Tolstoy considers the theme 
of human ambition inclusively—the whole gamut and diapason of human 
effort. In the book we follow character after character whom we know 
distinctively and intimately—through the surge of events—until in the 
end we are overwhelmed, yet not wholly confounded, by the weight and 
mystery of life as we are made to see and feel it. The necessarily large 
preparation for so many characters and the maze of interrelations be- 
tween the characters give to each an intense force and gravity. A great 
realist, Tolstoy carried forward, as no other nineteenth-century novelist, 
the exploration of the human mind in its dark regions. He wrote with 
such fidelity to the norm of man’s nature that the veracity of War and 
Peace remains unchallenged. 





The second instalment of Richard Aldington’s autobiography, Fare- 
well to Europe, appears in the October Aélantic Monthly. Born in 1892, 
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Mr. Aldington became widely known during the years 1914-17 as one of 
the “‘imagist” poets, together with H. D., Ezra Pound, and Amy Lowell. 
Written in a critical, independent spirit, his autobiography brightly il- 
luminates a crowded literary stage. 


An anecdote pictures the indignation of A. E. Housman at Cambridge 
as he regularly led his three advanced students of Latin from a lecture 
hall being filled by a crowd come to hear Quiller-Couch. Considering 
“Scholars, Poor and Simple,” in the Atlantic Monthly (October), Professor 
Douglas Bush differentiates between the scholarly book and the pot- 
boiler. Popular writers enable people to feel they have read a great au- 
thor’s work without the trouble of doing it (Ariel). They supply those 
whose education has spoiled them for the rough fare of the movies with 
sentiment personified by such picturesque literary characters as Sidney, 
Byron, and the Brownings. Popular writers are well paid for conducting 
their education in public (Story of Philosophy), they are free to generalize 
without evidence (Elizabeth and Essex), they may indulge in erratic opin- 
ions (Literary Blasphemies), and they may cling to theories and “‘facts’’ 
discarded by scholars generations ago (Mr. Van Loon, The Arts). En- 
gaged in the pursuit of truth, on the other hand, scholars peculiarly enjoy 
their own illusion of being near the center of things. They scorn delights, 
however, including the intensities of creative effort and the intellectual 
excitement of publishers’ teas. 


“The Tempest at Harvard,” by Irvin Ross, in the October Harper’s, 
is a review of the controversy between the president and the faculty of 
Harvard University, which began when instructors J. Raymond Walsh 
and Alan R. Sweezy were given two-year terminating appointments in 
April, 1937. A report by a committee of professors in May, 1938, ex- 
pressed the view that the dismissals were unjust and detrimental to Har- 
vard, but President Conant did not reopen the case. So far, the con- 
spicuous issues were teaching services versus publication of research and 
political radicalism. The main issue shifted to tenure, however, and espe- 
cially to the status of the lower ranks, when the committee submitted 
a second report in April, 1939. They recommended a system of promo- 
tion which would allow more flexibility in the administration of the bud- 
get and which would clearly define for each instructor either a reasonable 
expectation of promotion or a reasonably limited term of employment in 
a lower rank at Harvard. Having recommended caution in applying the 
new rules, the committee, as well as the general faculty and the students, 
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were shocked by President Conant’s subsequent denial of reappointment 
to ten assistant professors. Months of organized protest led to the rein- 
statement, early in 1940, of but two of the ten faculty members who were 
dismissed. 


In John Dos Passos: A Biographical and Critical Essay, a twenty-page 
pamphlet published free of charge by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Mr. John Chamberlain is concerned mainly with the development of Mr. 
Dos Passos’ thought and art from One Man’s Initiation (1917), to Adven- 
tures of a Young Man (1939)—the evolution from the aesthete caught in 
the war of 1914-17 to the communist sympathizer who is liquidated by 
the Spanish Loyalists. Although the communists will say that Dos Passos 
is a sell-out, a “Trotskyist,” like his latest hero, we may rather find a clue 
to the workings of the author’s mind in Paul Graves, also of the latest 
novel. Paul, whose job is the important one of discovering how to make 
soil yield abundantly, gets on with his work and exploits nobody. 


In ‘‘The Progressive Tense: Frequency of Its Use in English,” PMLA, 
September, Leah Dennis explains that the verb form consisting usually 
of be plus the -ing participle, as in ‘““You are being very generous,” steadily 
grows more prevalent in both American and British English. In the Irish 
dialect the form has long appeared frequently. Tables based on the analy- 
sis of selections of prose and poetry arranged chronologically from 1466 
to the present show that the progressive tense is used oftener in colloquial 
than in formal English. Interpreting matters of style and the discrepancy 
between spoken and written language, one may estimate that the use of 
the progressive tense has doubled in spoken English during each succeed- 
ing century of the modern period. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Student Life, a publication of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, is the official magazine of student councils and national 
honor societies, and also an outlet for high-school students’ creative work 
in writing, art, and photography. Students may write articles on extra- 
curriculum activities, humorous feature stories, book reviews, short sto- 
ries or plays of three or four hundred words, or editorials and poems of 
moderate length. Photographs or pen-and-ink drawings may accompany 
the articles. Articles based on tolerance or appreciation, international 
good will, and better speech are suggested. With each contribution the 
author should send a picture (glossy print) together with his home ad- 
dress and a short biographical sketch. All manuscripts should be mailed 
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in flat envelopes, typewritten, double spaced, at least a month before the 
publication date of the magazine to the editor of Student Life, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Sample copies will be sent upon 


request. 


The twentieth-anniversary number of Scholastic appeared on October 
21. Scholastic history shows that since the initial, and unsuccessful, con- 
test of seventeen years ago, more than $60,000 in cash has been distrib- 
uted through Scholastic awards to outstanding student authors, artists, 
and composers, and to more than 170 talented art students, for scholar- 
ships. The primary purpose of the Scholastic awards, however, through- 
out the distinguished career of this high-school magazine, has not been 
to unearth and encourage the talents of gifted students but rather to 
cultivate generally a higher standard of appreciation. 


““Moderns among Masterpieces” is the title of Louise M. Rosenblatt’s 
article in the October number of the English Leaflet, published by the 
New England Association of Teachers of English. The author of Litera- 
ture as Exploration here challenges English teachers to face our problem, | 
which is to make the study of literature contribute to the building of a 
new synthesis, a new, or at least consistent, system of values in this era 
of world-crisis. Classics must, if they are to have value, be proved mean- 
ingful for us today. We must teach them with discrimination, avoiding 
that which is no longer vaild. Since our teaching materials are not only 
literary works but also the problems, sensitivities, and aspirations, con- 
ditioned by our age, which our students bring to the literary work, we 
may not neglect the literature of the present, for such neglect leads to 
the game of trying to become the contemporary of Chaucer or Shake- 
speare or Scott. Our task is to help the student understand and evaluate 
his own responses to books in order to make literature a medium of en- 
joyment and insight rather than an object of academic study. Whether 
a book is “good,” meaningful, or effective for this particular young hu- 
man being at this stage of his emotional and intellectual development is 








the valid test to be applied. 


For the guidance of department heads and other high-school faculty 
members interested in working with school or local newspapers, the Quill 
and Scroll Foundation publishes a handbook, Your Department Is News, 
by Margaret Popham, a pamphlet of forty-five pages. Topics include 
“What Is News?” “Shall I Write It Myself?’ and “News Sources,” 
with fifteen departments listed as subheadings—from ‘‘Administration”’ 
to “‘Speech and Dramatics.’’ Send twenty cents to Quill and Scroll Foun- 
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dation, Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois. Copies are presented 
free of charge to Quill and Scroll chapters. 


“Statistics of Public High Schools 1937-38” is the title of Bulletin 1940, 
No. 2, chapter v, of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States. 
The text of the report is based upon the record of 99 per cent of American 
high schools. Tables classify enrolments according to grades and size of 
schools, and they provide an index to graduates, professional staff, and 
equipment. Send fifteen cents to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 


The results of the first National Teacher Examinations, prepared by 
a committee of the American Council on Education, are presented by 
David G. Ryans as the leading article of School and Society for October 5. 
Last March, a total of 3,726 applicants were examined in general culture, 
professional information, and knowledge of a special subject for teaching. 
The median of the scaled scores of the candidates, regarded as a selected 
group, is slightly more than 1o (on a scale of 100) above the expected 
average for unselected individuals with the same amount of training. 
Teachers of six to nine years’ experience made the best scores; on the 
other hand, recent graduates and those with one or two years’experience 
made scores which cluster around the mean for the whole group. For all 
men, the average total score is well above the average score for all 
women. The women, however, made higher scores in English expression 
and in knowledge of literature. Group profile charts show that candidates 
made relatively high scores on examinations in teaching fields of their 
first choice, but those who indicated some “‘special-subject”’ field as their 
first teaching preference showed lower scores on the examinations of the 
common battery than did those who elected the special-subject fields as 
their second or third choice. 


Mr. Edward C. Bernard, of the Long Island City High School, ana- 
lyzes in High Points, for September, the responses to a questionnaire con- 
cerning the reasons that first-term pupils read very little for pleasure. The 
answers suggest that teachers should provide pupils with a better classifi- 
cation of books according to vocabulary, pace, and style within the 
various subject groupings. Periods of the English class devoted to reading 
library books and magazines are a strong incentive to more reading. As 
entertainment, pupils prefer movies to radio and radio to reading. One- 
third of those questioned said that film versions of books had induced 
them to read the books; radio dramatizations are proportionately a more 
effective reading stimulant than movies. 
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Statistics compiled by Assistant Superintendent M. E. Broom, of 
El] Paso, Texas, indicate that the ophthalmograph is a reliable group test 
of fixations, regressions, and reading speed, but that it is not sufficiently 
accurate to measure individual performance (School and Society, Septem- 
ber 19, 1940). It is not reliable as a test of comprehension in silent read- 
ing. The truth of its reliability, however, will probably not be known 
until adequately standardized card materials are available for use with 
the ophthalmograph. 





NATIONAL BEST SELLERS: 
(October) 
FICTION 


1. Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther. Harcourt, Brace. 

2. You Can’t Go Home Again, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. 

3. For Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. 
4. The Family, by Nina Fedorova. Little, Brown. 

5. Foundation Stone, by Lella Warren. Knopf. 

6. How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 
The Beloved Returns, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. 

8. The Stone of Chastity, by Margery Sharp. Little, Brown. 

9. Stars on the Sea, by F. van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

10. Raleigh’s Eden, by Inglis Fletcher. Bobbs-Merrill. 








NONFICTION 


1. Country Squire in the White House, by John T. Flynn. Doubleday, 


Doran. 
2. The Wave of the Future, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, 
Brace. 


3. Bet It’s a Boy, by Betty Bacon Blunt. Stephen Daye. 

4. New England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 

5. J Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson. Lippincott. 

6. Pilgrim’s Way, by John Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. 
7. As I Remember Him, by Hans Zinsser. Little, Brown. 

8. Europe in the Spring, by Clare Boothe. Knopf. 





9g. Audubon’s America, ed. by Donald Culross Peattie. Houghton 
Mifflin. 
10. Smoke Screen, by Samuel B. Pettingill. American’s Future. 





* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-eight bookstores. 
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GETTING THE MEANING 


Remedial work in reading is an accepted part of many school programs 
today. The fifty-seven varieties of curriculum range from the special class 
to sporadic lessons in the daily English period. Too often, because of lack 
of materials, or because of the usual heavy load of class-community-extra- 
curriculum duties, the teacher is forced to resort to the latter stopgap. 

Getting the Meaning' seems especially suitable for those instructors who 
must turn out “good readers” by the mass-production method. Three 
workbooks—the first for use in the seventh or eighth grades, the second 
in the ninth or tenth, and the third in the eleventh or twelfth grades— 
consist of thirty-six units each. In each of these units the student is made 
aware of using ail the essential skills—vocabulary, total comprehension, 
selection of main ideas, choosing important details, organization of chief 
facts through outlining, and, finally, interpretation through personal con- 
clusions. The scoring is the short-answer type. This eliminates confusion 
and saves time, permitting the students to check one another’s work. 

These workbooks do not, however, include instruction in, or directions 
for the development of, the basic skills. They are purely practice- 
books. 

One questions the selection of material, especially in the first book, 
which is designed for the junior high. Remedial reading must first and 
foremost be made an enjoyable experience. The poor reader must be 
shown that reading can be pleasurable rather than onerous. Getting the 
Meaning includes too few units whose contents would appeal to the ado- 
lescent, despite the fact that “‘lists of pupils’ interests compiled from avail- 
able research studies in related fields served to guide the initial choice of 
selections.”” Much of the material smacks of the textbook. It seems 
doubtful that the typical handicapped seventh- or eighth-grader would be 
interested in the city’s milk supply, Danish dairies, how to blow the nose, 
ways of the Eskimos, or Norsemen in Canada, these being the first five 
units in Book I. 


tW.S. Guilerand J. H. Coleman. Getting the Meaning, Books I, II, III. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. Pp. 80. 
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The preceding comment is not meant to minimize the value of these 
books for use in the regular English class, or as one of the supplementary 
aids for the teacher of the special remedial reading group. 

M. ARLENE COLLYER 


OSSINING JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OSSINING, NEW YORK 


AN ENGLISH LITERATURE ANTHOLOGY REVISED 

The revised edition of English Writers’ is an attractive volume com- 
bining the best features of previous anthologies with a wealth of fresh 
material. Although generally accepted among teachers as adequate and 
useful, the organization by types according to chronological literary pe- 
riods is open to serious question for classes other than those being trained 
specifically for college. Even here it is of limited serviceability since the 
trend is away from the traditional freshman survey course of English 
literature. In the hands of an unskilled teacher it frequently tends to ob- 
scure the real objectives of the course, at least as far as nonacademic pupils 
are concerned. 

The one essential purpose of the teaching of literature in high school 
is to develop on the part of our pupils the ability to read with compre- 
hension almost any type of printed material with which they may come 
into contact. In addition, as a basis for the understanding of life and its 
problems, a pupil should be able to acquire some critical or discrimina- 
tory judgment in connection with what he reads. As teachers we are 
concerned with the complete growth of every pupil, in knowledge, in abili- 
ties, skills, understandings, appreciations, and ideals. Through his litera- 
ture course a pupil should become acquainted with the great ideas and 
ideals that have activated mankind since the beginning of time, with the 
various patterns of thought as they appear in different countries and ages. 
The study of literary history and of literary forms and techniques, per se, 
are entirely of secondary importance. In recognition of the possibilities 
inherent in this point of view, the editors have provided in the Foreword 
suggestions for grouping the selections according to emotional and experi- 
ential themes. With these as a guide the versatile teacher can do much. 

Not least among the noteworthy features of the anthology is the ex- 
cellent workmanship that is exhibited on every page. Sound scholarship 

* Cross, Smith, Stauffer, and Collette, English Writers (rev. ed.). New York and 


Chicago: Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. 788. $2.2 
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underlies the brief, lucid, historical summaries, the discussions of the 
literary types, the choice of the selections, and the provocative study 
helps following the selections. The thumbnail biographical sketches, se- 
curely kenneled in the rear with a dictionary of names and phrases, are 
adequate for the secondary part that the editors intend for them to play. 
Fight full-page color plates add much to the general attractiveness of the 
volume. Undoubtedly the editorial matter will serve to stimulate the or- 
dinary as well as the serious student. 

If one were to list the four or five top-notch literary anthologies now 
available for secondary schools, he would certainly reserve a prominent 
place for the revised edition of English Writers. 

WILLIAM R. Woop 
EVANSTON TownsuiIp HicH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
For Our Vines Have Tender Grapes. By George Victor Martin. Funk. $2.50. 

Nine-year-old Selma Jacobson was an only child of small farmers. Through her eyes 
we follow the simple community life through one year. A prosperous farmer builds a 
barn, and she prays with quiet certainty that God may give one like it to her father. 
There is a tragic death and the awe and fright of a baffled little girl. Rarely is the under- 
standing between father and child so exquisitely pictured. And, because she is happy 
and longs to do her part to make other people happy, we leave her exclaiming, “‘Aren’t 
people nice!” 

The Family. By Nina Fedorova. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Atlantic $10,000 Prize Novel, 1940. The story is laid in China during the recent 
Japanese invasion. Russian refugees—grandmother, daughter, and three children, ‘the 
family’’—manage a cheap boarding-house to which come people of many nationalities. 
All become members of “the family,” sharers of a rich compassionate faith. 

The Stone of Chastity. By Margery Sharp. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

This is a clever, lightsome story of a research experiment conducted by Professor 
Pounce in an English village. There are implications. 

The Vanishing Virginian. By Rebecca Yancey Williams. Dutton. $2.50. 

Captain Yancey was, and knew he should be, a first citizen of Lynchburg, as his 


great-grandfather had been before him. His clever daughter has written a story about 
him which revives our faith in human nature. 
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Count Ten. By Hans Otto Storm. Longmans. $2.50. 
The author of Pity the Tyrant has written the story of a man who tried to live a life of 
self-respect and decency, to make an honest living, from the pre-war era to the days of 


the great depression. 


The Cat’s Cradle Book. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking. $2.50. 
The author of Lolly Willows gives us a collection of fable satires, with fine chapter 


illustrations. 


The Road Returns. By Paul Corey. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
Many readers will remember the Iowa farm story (1910-16) in Three Miles Square. 


This volume continues the story to 1923. 


Preacher on Horseback. By Cecile Hulse Matchat. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.75. 
The author of Suwannee River and Seven Grass Huts has created a stalwart character 
in her well-executed story of a pioneer preacher. Janos Sandor, who belonged to a 
Hungarian family of culture, had noble ideals, but sometimes the flesh was weak. He 
made staunch friends and aroused jealousy in weaker people—but he accomplished 


things. 


Road to Endor. By Esther Barstow Hammond. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.75. 

Samuel Parris experienced in the London of Cromwell’s time many tragic events. In 
Barbados he studied voodooism. In New England he became pastor in the village of 
Salem and took part in witchcraft trials. Mrs. Hammond gives an excellent study of 
those feverish days in Salem and of jealous fanatics. 


Westward the Tide. By Harold Sinclair. Doubleday. $2.75. 

This author will be remembered for American Years and Years of Growth, both stories 
of the Middle West. This is the story of George Rogers Clark and his wilderness cam- 
paign, the capture of the territory of the Midwest for the Union—a tale of human 


endurance and staunch patriotism. 


Father and Son. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard Press. $2.75. 

Characters familiar to the readers of Studs Lonigan and A World I Never Made ap- 
pear in this new story of an Irish workman, his frowsy wife, and their sons—ignorant, 
crude people presented with sympathy that is mindful of human dignity and groping 
spiritual hunger even in the midst of drunken squalor. 


T 


My Name Is Aram. By William Saroyan. Illustrated by Don Freeman. Har- 
court. $2.50. 
This is a delightful story of a little California-born Armenian boy. ‘‘Our family,” he 
says, “had been famous for honesty for eleven centuries—we were proud first, honest 
next, and after that we believed in right and wrong.” 


Twenty Stories by Stephen Crane. Selected by Carl Van Doren. Knopf. $2.75. 
In the Introduction Van Doren says, ‘“‘These twenty stories, which reflect every 
aspect of Crane’s genius, are among the classics of American literature. They vary in 


length from 2,000 to 22,000 words.” 
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Raleigh’s Eden. By Inglis Fletcher. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

With a setting of the rich coastal plains of North Carolina before the Revolution, 
dashing masters, served by many slaves, galloped over vast estates and loved beautiful 
women, while indentured men and small farmers were beset by taxes. Then came 
stormy scenes, civil war and rebellion, with a “fifth column.” The tale has present 


significance. 


Thirty Acres. By Rinquet. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Awarded Grand Prix du Roman by the French Academy in 1939. A story of a 
family, of tradition, of farm life. Modern methods, war, depression, the city’s call to 
rural youth bring changes which are well presented in this quiet, moving study of life 
today. 


Foundation Stone. By Lella Warren. Knopf. $3.00. 

When the Whetstones left the luxury of their South Carolina plantation for the 
unsettled lands of Alabama, Gerda, young wife of the head of the family, was destined to 
become a magnificent woman. Her many children, Indian warfare, Civil War, and bit 
ter struggles give color and individuality to this too long novel of pioneering. 


Invasion. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Harcourt. $2.00. 


’ 


“Being an eyewitness account of the Nazi invasion of America.’’ The book purports 
to be an account written soon after the repulsed invasion (probably in the 1940’s) and 
published in 1960. The Fifth Column, by destroying wires and water supply, bombing 
fire stations, and creating havoc generally, opened the way for a German invasion of 
New York by parachutists whose planes took off from transports which had slipped into 
the Hudson. 


The Works of Henry D. Thoreau. Crowell. $2.49. 
In one volume are gathered four great books: Walden, Cape Cod, A Week on the 


Concord and Merrimack Rivers, and The Maine Woods. Two thousand pages, but the 
print is good. Thoreau’s growing popularity makes this volume important. 


Audubon’s America: The Narratives and Experiences of John James Audubon. 

Edited by Donald Culross Peattie. Houghton Mifflin. $6.00. 

Illustrated with reproductions of Audubon’s prints and paintings. Audubon’s popu- 
larity is growing, as is interest in river-books. Audubon’s travels were wide and varied, 
and his accounts of flat-boating and steam-boating experiences on midwestern rivers, 
and of land travel, are fascinating reading. A book to own, to pick up at random, and to 
enjoy with others. 


Final Edition. By E. F. Benson. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

The author of Queen Victoria’s Daughters, novelist and keen student of human na- 
ture, has written an autobiography from which observant readers build up their own 
impressions of a very unusual man and writer. Benson betrays the most loyal affection 
for his own family—his father, Archbishop of Canterbury, his brilliant, unstable brother 
and sister, and the mother, who seems to have been the woman in his life. 


Trelawny: A Man’s Life. By Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. $3.00. 
The author of Fanny Kemble has written with vivacity this biography of a man who 
numbered Fanny Kemble, Byron, and Shelley among his friends. The story of his boy- 
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hood in England is significant. Few fictional heroes had more adventurous lives than 
this eccentric sailor-author who married (happily) the daughter of an Arab sheik. It 
was Trelawny who burned the body of the drowned Shelley, and now the ashes of the 
two friends rest side by side in Rome. 


My Name Is Million. Anonymous. Macmillan. $2.50. 

An eye-witness story, by a well-known writer, of the German invasion of Poland, 
where the author was imprisoned for a time. The horrors and effects of war are vividly 
described. 


The Wave of the Future: A Confession of Faith. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

Harcourt. $1.00. 

“Deliver us from our prejudices” we need to say when we read these few pages 
Already readers are violently disagreeing about it; some see pure patriotism, others 
Naziism. 

‘“‘What is behind Naziism?”’ Mrs. Lindbergh asks. ‘Is it a return to barbarism, or is it 
[this is unpopular] some new and perhaps ultimately good conception of humanity try- 
ing to come to birth? From the ultimate point of view, the war might be only an expres- 
sion of one of those great mutations in the history of the world.” No one decries more 
sincerely than the author the horrors, the selfishness, and tragedies of this revolution. 
“Surely,” she says, “it is not our task . . . . to climb down into the maelstrom of war, 
where we can only add to the chaos.” 


Home Town. By Sherwood Anderson. With one hundred photos from the Farm 

Security Administration. Alliance. $2.50. 

An excellent study of small towns and the part they play in our way of lives. “I have 
doubts about the ends to be achieved by trying to be a big thinker, a mover of masters 
of men... . for example, a man should get a little better understanding of the people 
in his own house ... . his own street... . his own town.” 


The Best Plays of 1939-40 and the Yearbook of Drama in America. Edited by 
Burns Mantle. Dodd. $3.00. 
This annual collection, even though parts of each play are only summarized, is the 
only practicable way for “outlanders” to keep up with Broadway. 


The Best Short Stories, 1940. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton. $2.50. 
The Table of Contents of this annual collection has many new names. A useful wind 
cone to show the direction of the literary breeze. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Psychology of English. By Margaret M. Bryant and Janet Rankin Aiken. Co 
lumbia University Press. $2.50. 

A provocative study of the psychological factors responsible for language change 
Impatience, anticipation, the striving for beauty, humdrum and escape, arrogance , 
modesty, politeness, slovenliness, and indecisiveness are illustrations of the human 
traits and social situations which have affected the grammar of the English language. In 
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a day when teachers of English recognize increasingly the changing character of the 
mother-tongue this unusual approach to linguistics and the teaching of English is most 
timely. 


Propaganda Analysis: An Annotated Bibliography. By Edgar Dale and Norma 
Vernon. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. $0.25. 

Sixty-five fully annotated references on propaganda analysis, the majority of them 
dealing with the treatment of this problem in the classroom. 


A World of Stories for Children: A One-Volume Library. By Barrett H. Clark 
and M. Jagendorf. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.47. 

The subtitle comprehensively describes the content: A One-Volume Library of the 
Great Fairy, Folk Tales and Legends of the World from the Earliest Times to the Late 
Nineteenth Century, for the Use of Parents, Teachers, and Young People. Collected with 
Notes, Reading Lists, and Bibliographies. There isa large collection of fables, Greek tales, 
and folk and fairy tales from England, France, and Norway. 


National Achievement Tests: High School Reading Tests for Grades 7 to 12, In- 
clusive; English Tests, for Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. By Robert K. 
Speer and Samuel Smith. Acorn Publishing Co. 

Both the English and the reading tests are divided into numerous sections for 
purposes of diagnosis. The English test, for example, in addition to the sections on 
“Word Usage,” “Punctuation,” “Vocabulary,” and “Language Usage,” contains sepa- 
rate sections on “Expressing Ideas” and “Expressing Feeling.” The reading test 
stresses interpretation as well as the recognition of words and sentence meaning. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Let’s Read! Vol. 1V: Reading for Work and College. By Holland Roberts, Helen 
Rand, and Lauriston Tardy. Holt. 


Although this is a volume in a series for the student who needs help in reading, these 
stories are so appealing—they tell about airplanes, exciting foreign travel, radio sound 
effects, photography, new cars, inventions, and a dozen other topics interesting to 
youth—that most young readers will forget it is a school book. Separate chapters give 
advice about improving one’s reading habits, and all the stories are followed by specific 
helps. This ‘‘bronze” book is provided with numerous photographs from the American 
scene. 


English for American Youth. By Sarah Augusta Taintor and Kate M. Monro. 

Macmillan. $1.68. 

An appealing volume on language activities designed in content and appearance to 
win the enthusiasm of skeptical adolescents. All the chapters are concentrated upon 
real life-problems and interests of youth—upon school life, conversing, writing friendly 
letters, talking and reading about sports, hobbies, motion pictures, using the dictionary 
and the library, reading the newspaper, and thinking about one’s life-work. 
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Student’s Exercise Book in Junior Business Training. By Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, assisted by M. Herbert Freeman. Macmillan. $0.60. 
A book of job sheets combining the skills of English expression and commercial re- 


cording. 


The English Scene. By Walter Barnes, Mabel A. Bessey, Gladys G. Gambill, 
Ward H. Green, Tom Burns Haber, Ethel Louise Knox, Claire Soule Seay, 
and Marquis E. Shattuck. American Book Co. 

The final volume in the “‘Realm of Reading Series,”’ presenting a survey of English 
literature for the senior year of high school. The anthology provides samplings of Eng- 
lish poetry and prose from various great periods under such classifications as the 
“Roots of English Tradition,” ‘‘English Men and Women,” “Freedom and Democ 


9 66 99 66 


racy,” “Home, Family, Friends, 


”” “Lovers,” “Humor,” and “‘Passages from Novels.” 
A brief history of English literature, as well as a series of biographical sketches, is found 


at the close of the anthology. 


Using Books and Libraries. By Ella V. Aldrich. Prentice-Hall. $0.75. 

A useful pamphlet providing brief information concerning the mechanics of library 
management from the point of view of the student and research worker. Separate 
sections deal with such topics as the classification and arrangement of books, card 
catalogues, indexes, various types of reference books, and the problems of preparing a 


bibliography. 


Handbook for High School Journalism. By Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar Horn. 
Rev. and enlarged. Douglas Printing Co. 
A syllabus and reference volume for the high-school journalist providing technica] 
information concerning headlines, makeup, copyreader’s and proofreader’s marks, and 


a general manual of style. 


Working with Words and Ideas. By Roy Ivan Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, and 
Monica D. Ryan. Ginn & Co. $1.48. 
This English book for students in the upper years of the secondary school describes 
a comprehensive program of diversified reading, of writing for fun, of understanding our 
language, both as a personal tool and as a form of human behavior. There are stimulat- 
ing chapters on note-taking, straight thinking, effective writing, grammar and usage, 
and “Book Ways to Enjoyment.” The full-page action photographs are vivid and sug- 


gestive, if not always relevant. 


Enjoying English, Books I-IV. By Don M. Wolfe and Ellen M. Geyer. Thomas 

Nelson. 

A complete composition program for the high school. Each volume consists of one 
part of “Experience Themes,” or social language activities, and of larger sections de- 
voted to the mechanics of English and the construction of the sentence. Chapters deal- 
ing with the use of the dictionary, the selection of books, and the like are found in all 
the volumes. Illustrations and exercise materials are plentiful. 
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Neal M. Cross, 366 
Differentiating Instruction in a Small 
High School (R), Mary C. Turpie, 839 
English Honors, Lucyle Hook, 10 
Laboratory Plan in English, A (R), Carl 
(>. Wonnberger, 400 
Differences 
(R), 


Providing for Individual 
through Personal Conferences 
Esther M. Weinstock, 143 

Reading of Superior High-School Pupils, 
The, Charles W. Ruabicheck, 542 


INTEGRATION 
Mark A 


As We Review Unification, 
Neville, 482 

National Planning for a Unified Program, 
John J. De Boer, 281 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Developing World-Friendship through a 
Study of Immigrants (R), Ruth 
Bynum, 61 

Handclasps around the World (R), Dorris 
Moore, 590 


JOURNALISM 
See also Newspapers and 
Magazines, Teaching of 
Minimum Journalism Library, A (R), 


Gunnar Horn and Elsa Smith, 499 
tT 


LETTER-WRITING 


See Composition, Teaching of 


LIBRARY PROBLEMS 
Library without a Librarian, The, Olive 
Alethia Lindsey, 224 
Making Bricks with Little Straw (R), 
Merle Emorette Irwin, 55 
Minimum Journalism Library, A (R), 
Gunnar Horn and Elsa Smith, 499 


LITERARY CRITICISM, BIOGRAPHIES, 


SURVEYS OF CONTEMPORARY 


AND 


LITERATURI 


Interpretaton, An, of Keats’s ‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn” (R), William R. Wood, 
837 

Joyce, James: The Artist as Exile, David 

Daiches, 097 



























































TOPICAL INDEX 


Letter from William Saroyan, A, (R), 
William Saroyan, 50 

Maugham, Somerset, Theodore Spencer, 
523 

New Trend in American Fiction, A, David 
Daiches, 435 

Poet Writes Biography, A, Joseph Aus- 
lander, 347 

Regional Literature of the South, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, 89 

Source of Poetry, The, Paul Engle, 177 

Tate, Mr., and the Moderns (R), Corinne 
J. Gladding, 753 

Two New England Regionalists, Percy H. 
Boynton, 1 : 

Two Poets: Stephen Vincent and William 
Rose Benét, Frances Winwar, 78:1 

Understanding Modern Allen 
Tate, 263 

Van Doren 
Letters, 


Poet ry, 


American 
0090 


Brothers, The, in 
Katherine Woods, 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See also Classics, Teaching of; Drama, 
Teaching of; Poetry, Teaching of; 
Reading, Teaching of 

Appreciation of Literature, The: A Col 
lege Teacher’s View, J. Milton French, 
311 

Changing Curriculum in Freshman Liter- 
ature, The, Dudley Miles, 449 

Method in Junior High 

The, Helen L. 


“‘Extensive’”’ 
School Literature, 
Chambers, 32 

Fireproofing the Essay, Leah Jonas, 379 

Interpreting the Social Aims in the Eng 
lish Program, H. H. Ryan, 26 

Moral Values of Literature, The, Fred- 
erick Houk Law, 115 

Power-testing in Literature, Leah Jonas, 
799 

Reading Lesson, Ora C. McLaughlin, 810 

Take the Witness Stand (R), Mildred 
Ayars Purnell, 657 

Teaching Literature for an Understand 
ing of Life (R), Lincoln Atkiss, 587 

Where Is Fancy Bred? (R), Ralph H. 
Lane, 146 


MAGAZINES 
See Newspapers and Magazines, 


Teaching of 
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MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE, 
TEACHING OF 
Clarifying Some Facts (R), Ellen Frogner, 
653 


(R), Roger W. 


Note on Grammar, A 
Briar, 323 


Motion PICTURES 
See Radio and Photoplay Appreciation 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, 
TEACHING OF 
Developing Critical Thinking through 
Motion Pictures and Newspapers, 
Violet Edwards, 301 
Improvement of Newspaper Reading, 
The, Maude Chamberlen, 639 
Magazine Meets Pupil Interest, The (R), 
Elva C. Ferguson, 8209 
POEMS 
Four Rains, The, Charles Ballard, 752 
Fruit of the Bough, The, Charles Edward 
Eaton, 652 
PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


See Radio and Photoplay Appreciation 


POETRY, TEACHING OF 

Cinquains in English XI (R), Muriel S 
Kendrick, 151 

Poetry Can Be Taught in the Classroom, 
William J. Grace, 124 

Program of Poets’ Recordings, A (R), 
Daniel F. Graham, 60 

PROPAGANDA 


Detecting and Analyzing 
Arno Jewett, 105 


Propaganda, 


through 
Newspapers, 


Developing Critical Thinking 
Motion Pictures and 
Violet Edwards, 301 

Single-Word Fallacy, The, I. 
477 

We Read behind the Lines, 
Squire, 556 

Unit in Critical Thinking, A (R), Jesse 
Grumette, 667 


Edelman, 


Minnie C. 


RADIO AND PHOTOPLAY 
APPRECIATION 


through 
Newspapers, 


Thinking 
and 


Developing Critical 
Motion Pictures 
Violet Edwards, 301 
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Films for High-School English, Walter 
Ginsberg, 44 

Hollywood Hokum—the English Teach- 
er’s Responsibility, Seerley Reid, 211 

Motion-Picture Activities in the High 
School, Hardy R. Finch, 465 

Movies Aren’t Literary, Richard G. 
Lillard, 735 

Place of the Radio in the Teaching of 
English, The, Tracy F. Tyler, 394 

Radio Club Activities (R), Ellen Han- 
ford, 148 

Why Is Plain, The, Margaret Cook, 577 


READING, TEACHING OF 

See also Literature, Teaching of; News- 
papers and Magazines, Teaching of; 
Propaganda; Remedial Reading 

Card Files for Book Reports (R), Anna C. 
Rearick, 235 

Co-operative Attack the Reading 
Problem, A (R), Kermit Dehl, 835 

English, a Language, Louis C. Zahner, 470 

Follow the Romany Patteran, Virginia 
Teitage, 206 

How I Followed the 
Bond, 14 

Nothing Ever Happens as Interesting as 
a Story, Elinor Tilford, 563 

Reading Made Fashionable, Rowena C. 
Drake, 307 

Reading Project, A 
Wolff, 404 

Reading of Superior High-School Pupils, 
The, Charles W. Raubicheck, 542 

Securing Home Co-operation for Directed 
Reading, Buford L. Stefflre, 525 


on t 


Leader, Rowena 


(R), I Jorothy M. 


Tragic Consequences of Reading a Book, 
The (R), Norman Lewis, 236 

Voluntary Reading (R), Corinne J. 
Gladding, 495 

We Read behind the Lines, 
Squire, 556 


Minnie C. 


REMEDIAL READING 
Hang Your Clothes on a Hickory Limb 
(R), Winifred Winnard, 663 
Improvement of Reading of the Average 
and the Superior Student, The, Ruth 
Strang, 457 
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Improving in the Ninth Grade, M. Arlene 
Collyer, 37 

Lists of Books for Retarded Readers (R), 
Dora V. Smith, 318 

Reading for the Pupil Who “Hates Eng- 
lish” (R), Margaret J. Magee, 661 

Ve Teach High-School Reading, Paul W. 
McCracken and William Jesse Baird, 
620 

SPEECH, TEACHING OF 

High-School Course in Oral English, A, 
Jessie Boutillier, 21 

Introducing the Introduction (R), Lucile 
Lohnas, 233 

Needed: More Pupil-selected Oral Ma- 
terial (R), Frances T. Downing, 410 

Oral English in Vocational Guidance (R), 
Olive S. Niles and Harold D. Sylvester, 


832 

Teaching Oral English, Helen J. Bur- 
rows, 551 

On Teaching Public Speaking, Lionel 


Crocker, 219 


TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS IN ENGLISH 

How Helpful Are Shakespeare Record 
ings? Walter Ginsberg, 280 

Program of Poets’ Recordings, A (R), 
Daniel F., 60 

Recordings for High-School 
Walter Ginsberg, 134 

Sound Recording in the High-School 
English Class, Walter Ginsberg, 230 

Sound of a Voice That Is Still (R), 
Dorothy Tyler, 141 

Technological Aids to Better Speech (R), 
Harlen Martin Adams, 51 


English, 


VOCABULARY, TEACHING OF 

Dynamics of Vocabulary-building The, 
Charles I. Glicksberg, 197 

Helps for Word Study (R), Eleanor D. 
Child, 6090 

Intensive Vocabulary Study, 
H. Conrad, 794 

Single-Word Fallacy, The, I. 
477 

Unit in Vocabulary Study, A 
Cynthia McHarg, 241 


Lawrence 


Edelman, 
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the 1940 edition of the standard freshman 
literature text 
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Wordsworth’s Reform in Poetic Diction 
The Inception of Mrs. Woolf’s Art 
The Jazz Bells of Poe 
Naturalism Is Seldom Mild 
Adapting the M.A. Thesis 


These and interesting articles about college teaching of English 
are in the December issue of College English. You may have it to 


the end of your present Journal subscription for $0.15 per issue. 


211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 











SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 




















In study hall they read for pleasure— 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


by 
DON M. WOLFE and ELLEN M. GEYER 


A half hour with the new four-book series will tell you whether or not our 


title is an exaggeration. Enjoy for yourself the rich, sparkling expression of 


student experience: tense moods, funny bone ticklers, autobiography, dis- 


positions cool and warm. Such vital student expression forms the foundation 


of the new Experience Theme assignments. 


Examination copies for all four books now available. Write for our 
Teacher Aid manuals for Books I and II, ninth and tenth years. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 











YOU CAN’T JUDGE A BOOK 


..« by its cover! 
WE QUOTE this old adage because it is quite true. That is why we 


seldom mention the fact that, besides being expertly edited, our books are so 
attractively bound. 
This is especially true of— 


Lapolla and Wright's 
BETTER HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


THROUGH TESTS AND DRILLS 

Teachers’ Edition (with answers) $1.00 Pupils’ Edition (without answers) $.85 

HERE is a functional grammar for junior and senior high school classes. 
It contains Diagnostic Tests based on the ninety-seven most common errors in 
English, with sufficient Remedial Exercises and Mastery Tests to insure each 
pupil’s acquiring correct English habits. This method is proving effective in im- 
proving the English work in thousands of schools throughout the nation. 

Write for a copy of this book for a ten day free trial. At the end of that 
period if you do not care to purchase it, you may return the book without further 
obligation. * 


Have you our latest English Catalog 7 ED? It’s free for the asking! 
* 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 












































































ENGLISH .... “us 
: FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


is- 
on THE ENGLISH OF ACTION 
FOR THAT LARGE AND IMPORTANT 
GROUP OF PUPILS 
—whose study of English in high school will be brief 
—whose experiences with life will begin immediately upon 
0K departure from high school 
| A WHOLLY NEW COURSE IN THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD USAGE 
a eT 
—REPROPORTIONED to the measure —IN APPLICATIONS OF IMMEDIATE 
of boys’ and girls’ round-the-clock daily USE, in home and school life, recrea- 
needs, from conversation to the choice tions, hobbies, vocational pursuits, etc. 
, / of good newspapers and radio programs. 
we In step with the needs of this group of pupils, the essentials are reproportioned and re-empha- 
so sized. The accent has been shifted from writing to speaking; from long compositions to letter 


writing; to mastery of the essential technical skills—grammar, punctuation, use of the diction- 
ary, etc.; to the formation of good standards of judgment and taste in leisure interests such as 
moving pictures, radio programs, and the reading of magazines and newspapers. 


THE CONTENT AND APPROACH OF THIS BOOK MAKE IT FLEXIBLE and of 
inestimable value over a wide grade range, from the junior grades through the senior high 
85 school. It will be especially welcomed by those pupils of the junior grades who are older and 
more mature than the average and who find the materials of ordinary junior-high-school texts 





es. ‘ = . ° ° . 

” in English too juvenile to interest them. 

ch 

m- Excellent pictures - abundant practice - fine reading materials 
and drill 

lat 

1er 





Send for further information to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


rk New York - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 
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WE shall publish, on January 2nd, 1941, Revised Editions of AD- 
VENTURES IN READING, ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION, 
and ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


These will be complete revisions: new plates... new selections... 


new editorial equipment. 


To the thousands of English teachers who have used one or more of 


the ADVENTURES books we wish to give this assurance: 


The content you like best in the present editions 


has been retained in these revised books. 


Those features and selections reported to have 
less value have been replaced by new and tested 


material. 
Here are good books made better! 


Teachers planning to order new literature books for second-semester 
classes should write us at once for more detailed information on these 


new revised editions. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company New York - Chicago 
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that I have ever seen, 
interesting,” “ 


Stratton’s TO READ 


cc 


for pleasure.’”’—School Review. 


Rounds of applause for.... 
Reppert’s MODERN SHORT STORIES 


English teachers say of this collection: “The best . . . . for senior high school 
the most attractive book of short stories, 
the stories are well selected and certain to appeal.” 


and 









yp ee 


the most 


AND TO ACT 


. . implies a thought-out philosophy and wealth of experience which place 
the author as an expert in his field... 
plays but a purposeful selection of dramatic scenes to win children to reading 


. no haphazard collection of school 


f Write for further information 


330 West 42nd Street 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 














The sales of the 


Cumulative 
Reading 
Record 


continue to roll up without a 
r salesman. 





; . + 


A free sample copy will show 
you why. 


Us tburMagotd 


211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 














JUST PUBLISHED! 
New Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


The Catalogue of English Speech materials, long in 
preparation by Linguaphone Institute, has now been 
issued and is ready for FREE distribution. 


For the first time a centralized source of recorded speech 
materials in English, covering practically every need, is 
made conveniently available to teachers and laymen. 

The comprehensive nature of the catalogue may be 


yeas by its departmental classifications, which in- 
clude: 


PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION History 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH BROADCAST ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
PoETRY CHILDREN’s RECORDS 
CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING Cottectors ITrems 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Introduction by W. CaBett Greet, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
Editor of American Speech. 


Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 27 
foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


65 R.C.A. Building New York City 



































Ready now— 
THE FOUR UPPER BOOKS OF 


The ‘kealm of ‘Reading 


A SIX-BOOK SERIES PRESENTING A UNIFIED AND 
BALANCED READING PROGRAM FOR 
THE SIX UPPER YEARS 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY offering to young people of high school age an abund- 
ance of material richly representative of the life and literature of the world. Two 
main criteria guided the choosing of the selections—their appeal and value to 


young people and their literary merit. 


Au THE LITERARY types are represented—narrative poems, lyrics, plays, 
short stories and novelettes, biographies, essays, orations, letters, etc. This 
wealth of material is organized by theme units: the various phases of adventure 
and action, humor and fantasy, ethical and social ideals and especially phases of 


the many-sided democratic ideals of America. 


TuHroucu this wide range of ideas, emotions, moods, and purposes the pupil’s 
imagination is enriched, his understanding of human nature broad ed. Here 
he will find lofty thought, aspiration, comedy and tragedy, nonsense,’@ venture, 


heroism. 


Tue BOOKS are delightfully illustrated. The guidance material, supplied by 
the editors, is carefully planned to help the pupil’s understanding and 


appreciation. 


THE EDITORS: 

WALTER BARNES, General Editor; MABEL A. BESSEY; GLADYS G. 
GAMBILL; WARD H. GREEN; TOM BURNS HABER; ETHEL 
LOUISE KNOX; CLAIRE SOULE SEAY; MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK 


Highways (656 pp. $1.84), Heritage (696 pp. $1.92), The 
American Scene (784 pp. $2.08), and The English Scene 
(784 pp. $2.16)—are ready for schools this fall. The first two 
books—Doorways and Trails—will appear later. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















